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The table below illustrates the salient features of the census 
of 1901 :-— 
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The population of the States is almost wholly agricultural, Population 
Out of a total of 3,173,395 (1901), no less than 2,216,498 or over haem 
ny . 5 . ’ ie 
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Rent-receivers (including dependents) wa 77,848 elu 
Rent-payers its wae .. 1,792,354 
Agricultural labourers vas .. 846,296 
Total 2,216,498 


Of the remaining one-third, a very appreciable proportion, 
consisting of potters, barbers, washermen, blacksmiths and other 
village servants, who are usually paid in kind by their rural employ- 
ers, also makes its living from the land. 

The average density of the population in 1901 was 113 per- Gexazar 
sons to the square mile, the pressure of the population on the soil otARsc- 
having nearly doubled since 1872, when there were only 58 ia 
pemons to the square mile. The density per square mile is as 
high as 492 in Tigirié, 285 in Barambaé, 284 in Khandpara, 

260 in Athgarh, 289 both in Nayagarh and Nilgiri and 227 in 
Ranpur. The high density in Tigiria is due to the fact that the 
soil is very fertile, there is easy and cheap means of transport for 
surplus produce to Cuttack, the climate is healthy and rents are 
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exceptionally low. In Khandpara there is the populous trading 
centre of Kantilo and the soil is fertile and communication with 
Outtack is easy and cheap. In Naydgarh, Nilgiri and Ranpur 
there are large tracts of good lands, and these three States have 
ready communication with the railway line, and in consequence all 
these States sre important exporting tracts The density per 
square mile is as low as 30 in Bonai, 32 in Rairdkhol, 44 in Pal 
Lahara and 56 in Athmallik: the sparse population in these States 
is duo to their isolated pusition and the vast hill ranges which 
oovupy a large proportion of their areas. 


Townsaxd There are 5 towns in the States, namely, Sonpur (4,887), 
villsge*. Bhuban (6,788), Deogarh (5,702), Baripada (6,618) and Dhen- 


kanal (5,609) with a population exceeding 5,000 each: besides 
these towus the population of Keonjhargarh, the headquarters of 
the Keonjhar State, amounts to 4,32 and that of Kantilo in the 
Khandpara Steto, 4,719: the population of Bhawauipatna, the 
headquarters of the Kalahandi State, is 4,400 and that of Ranpur, 
the headquartors of tho Kanpur Stato, 4,172: Bolangir, the head- 
quarters of the Patna State, has a population of 3,706 and Binka, 
m the Sonpur State, 3,443. Khandpara, the headquarters of the 
Btate of that name, has a population of 3,944 and Talcher, the 
headquartors of the State of that name, 3,980. The total 
population of the 5 towns noted above is 32,599 or 1:03 per cent. 
of the total population of the States: the total population of the 
5 towns and that of the eight large villages noted amounts to 
65,845 or 27 per cent. of the total population of the States. The 
remainder of the population is clustered together in 19,018 
villages. The people have developed no tendency to collect into 
cities: they appear to have an inherent aversion to town life. On 
the average there is one village per square mile and-a-half and 
the average population of cach village is 165. 

The majority of the population of the States is Oriya, 
There is a small sprinkling of Hindustanis who have settled down 
as traders or their agents: the majority of these are found in 
Gangpur. There area few Bengalis, but they only form 2:09 
per cent. of the population. The States still form the refuge of 
large numbers of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal races, such as the 
Bhuiy&s (91,551), Binjhals (12,884), Bhumijes (68,118), Gonds 
(149,119), Hos (108,872), Juangs (11,159), Kharias (38,478), 
Khonds (228,424), Kords (4,008), Oraons (51,185), Santals 
(194,911), Savars (89,849) and Sudhas (27,324). In the five 
Sambalpur States there is « amall number of Telugus, mostly in 
the Kalahand! State, whither they have immigrated for trade 
from the districts of Madras. Some of the aboriginal tribes are 
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impulsive and excitable, and there have been several instances of 
melis or risings, the most notable of which are the Bhuiya 
rebellions of 1862 and 1892 in Keonjhar, and the Khond 
rebellions in Nayagarh in 1894 and in Kalahandi in 1878 and 
1881-82. The news of an intended rising is circulated by means 
of a consecrated knot or ganthi, which is quickly passed on from 
village to village. 

The people are, on the whole, truthful, peaceable and law ge 

abiding, the only exception being the Pans, Doms and Gandas, rax 
who being for the most part landless and indolent, live from hand ?¥°?*¥. 
to mouth and furnish tho larger proportion of the jail population. 
A not uncommon form of murder is that committed from dread 
of sorcerers: the belief in witchoraft is strong, especially amongst 
the Mundas in the Gangpur and Bonai States, where murder 
of some unfortunate old woman, who is believed by the parents 
to have cast an evil eye on their child, is not an unknown 
occurrence. It is a commen custom where affairs go persistently 
badly with a family or a village to call in a wizard or sorcerer, 
known as gunid or rdudiyd, usually one of the village priests, 
as an exorcist or to indicate the source of trouble in a family or 
village where affairs are not prospering, or to point out the person 
who has cast an evil spell: the wizard arrives and stays some- 
times in the family or village and finally indicates the source of 
the trouble: this has been known to result in the person 
indicated as the souroe of the trouble taking the life of the head 
of the family or the headman of the village who oalled in the 
sorcerer and sometimes also his own life. 

The language spoken throughout the States is Oriya and isLam. 
the mother tongue of 78°2 per cent. of the population. Mundari *4¢. 
dialects are spoken by 12:00 per cent., including Santali 
(nearly 6°08 per cent.), Ho (3:25 per cent.), Bhumij (1:69 per 
cent), and Juang (0°34 per cent.); Khond 2°20; per cent., and 
Kharid 0°71 per cent, Mundari and Ho are spoken chiefly in the 
country bordering on the Singhbhiim district, ie. in the Nagra 
vamindari of the State of Gangpur and in the States of Bonsai 
and Keonjhar. The Mundas and Hos, however, understand Oriya 
and Hindi and in their dealings with the Btate officials 
generally prefer to speak in Hindi. The Santals are mostly 
found in Mayirbhanj, where they number 185,149. The great 
majority of the Khonds speak OriyA and have forgotten to 
a very large degree their own tongue; these are the Khonds 
who have adopted Hindu oustome, taken to regular culti- 
vation in the more open country and become semi-Hindnised. 
The Khend lenguage is practically only universal in the hil 
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tracts of the Kalahandi State and is spoken by about 45,000 
Khonds or 20°1 per cent. of the total Khond population: the hill 
Khonds, however, all understand and can speak Oriya and this 
is the language employed by them in their dealings with the 
State officials, Literature there is none. 

Tho vast majority of the population are Hindus who number 
2,774,929 or 86°9 per cent. of the total population. Musalmans 
number only 11,553 or 0°36 per cent. of the total population. 
Animis{s number 383,171 or 12:07 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion and Christians number 2,962 or 0°09 per cent. A few 
Buddhists are still found in the Baramba State and are apparently 
@ survival of the days when Buddhism reigned in Orissa. 
Traces of Buddhism are aleo met with in the State of Baud, 
and at the village of Baud there are some very ancient temples 
apparently of Buddhist origin. The total number of Buddhists 
amounted in 190) to 717, Though the Hindus apparently 
so largely predominate, it must be remembered that a very large 
number are roally only semi-Hinduised aborigines: for example 
large numbers of the Khonds and Bhuiyas have adopted Hindu 
customs and worship Llindu gods, claiming to be orthodox Hin- 
dus, whilst at the same time they quietly worship thoir own tribal 
gods and sylvan deities. ‘Ihe Doms, Dumils, Gandis, Ghasias 
and Pans are,‘soarcely genuine Hindus and the higher castes 
of Hindus in the States do not classify them as Jlindus, despite 
their pretensions to be so. The table below illustrates the reli- 
gious divisions of the people among the individual States : -- 
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Amongst the large body of semi-Hinduised races found in 
the States the worship of the Hindu gods proceeds side by side 
with that of the original gods of these races and the blending 
of Hinduism and Animism is clearly observable. In such villages 
there is almost invariably a village priest, in addition to the Hindu 
priest ; this village priest isa member of an indigenous or ab- 
original race and is known by various terms such as deori, kdlu, 
jhankar, eto.: his duties are to appease the powers of evil and the 
sylvan deities of the tribe with sacrifices of goats and cocks 
and to guard the village boundaries. No expedition to the 
forest to hunt and drive for game is undertaken until tho village 
priest has worshipped the village deities, which are represented 
by a log of wood or a stone smeared with vermilion and usually 
located in a dense grove or thicket. On tho appearance of 
small-pox the village priest appeases the village deities; the earthen 
pots and pans of familics who have been attacked by tho disease 
are placed on the village boundary on the path leading to the next 
village and stacked there in broken heaps; the bolief being that 
thus the evil spirit of the disease is driven, out ; these heaps of 
broken pots serve to warn travellers that there is small-pox in the 
village. Similarly it is not uncommon to find cairns of 
stones along the side of a road or path ercoted at places where the 
boundary of a village ends; the idea is that the traveller by 
placing the stone on the heap obtains absolution for any error 
or any omission he may havo unwittingly committed within the 
boundaries of the village ho has just left. Various are the customs 
observed. Amongst theso may be noticed the custom observed in 
the Bamra State by the growers of the tusser cocoon during ‘he 
period of cultivation. They are on no account permitted to tell 
the truth: they may not eat during daylight nor may they set 
their eyes upon their wives: they also seek to propitiato heaven 
by putting in circulation injunctions to piety written on palm 
leaves. The circulation of these tracts is induced by the threat 
which they always wind up with that the village which fails to 
pass it on will be guilty of killing 10 Brahmans and 50 cows. 

The census of 1901 returned 2,962 Christians in the States. Christians. 
The settlements are scattered throughout the States, the principal 
centres are in the States of Athgarh, Gangpur, Mayiirbhanj, 
Nilgiri and Patna and accounts of these missions will be found 
in the separate articles on those States. 

There are 30 castes and tribes in the States with a numerical parncr- 
strength exceeding 25,000 ; the total number of these castes and ?4" 
tribes amounis to 2,629,227 or 82°9 per cont. of the total popula “""*" 
tion. Tho most prominent of these castes and tribes are Chasis 
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(240,439), Santals (194,911), Pans, Doms and Gandas (183,146, 
78,920 and 85,241 respectively or 342,307 in all), Gauras (804,230), 
Hos (108,872), Khandaits (88,313), Brahmans (102,976), 
Khonds (223,424), Bhumijes (68,118), Bathudis (43,726), Bhuiyas 
(91,581), Kuarmis (57,473), Telis (78,733), Sahars (40,719), 
Gonds (149,119), Kewats (63,335), Kumbhars (44,518), Oraons 
(51,185) and Savara (39,849). The Hindus number 2,774,929 

or 86°9 per cent. of the total population and Animists 
883,171 or 12°07 per cent. The so-called Hindus include a large 
number of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes. These are 
mostly met with in the mountainous jungle tracts of Baud, Bonai, 
Kalahands, Keonjhar, Mayirbhanj and Pal Lahara. The 
majority are of Dravidian stock and include the Bhuiyas, 
Bhumijes, Hos, Khonds, Pans and Gandas, Santals and Savars. 
The Bathudis and Sahers are of unoertsin origin. The 
Mhasds, Gauras. Khandaits and Kurmis aro apparently derived 
from various elements and seem to be mainly non-Aryan. 
As regards these castes or tribes, an acoount of the Khandaits, 
Brahmans, Gauras, Pans, and Telis will be found in the Gaset- 
teer of the Balasore district and the account there given applies 
equally to these castes in the States. Tho Bhuiy&s and Khonds 
reside in more States than one and in addition to the account given 
of them in the articles on the Bonai and Kalahands States they 
are deserving of special mention from the position and influence 
they ovoupy and the large tract of country over which they spread. 

A small caste found principally in the Ka@lahandi State and 
in 1901 numbering 41,261. The caste was formed from military 
service like the Khandaits, Paiks and Marathas and some families 
bear the names of different castes, as Brahman Banks, Kumhar 
Banka, and so on. They were formerly notorious froe-booters 
but have now settled dowa to cultivation. Each man, however, 
still carries a sword or knife on his person and in Kalahandi they 
are permitted to do this without taking ont a license. 

The Bhuiyi’s rank fourth amongst the wild tribes of the States 
and numbered in the 24 States 91,581 according to the census of 
1901. The members of this tribe are scattered over a large tract 
of eountry and are found in the following States :—Mayirbhanj 
(81,758), Gangpur (23,595), Keonjhar (20,465), Bonai (6,428), 
Bara (6,067), Pa) Lahara (1,869), Ranpur (420), Baud (282), 
Kalshandi (256), Nilgiri (201), Dhenkanal (119), with a few 

® This account of the Bhaiyis is taken from Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of 
Bengal and from the article on the Bhutyis by Mr. D. A. Macmillan, Guperin- 
oe peblished in the Culoutia Resiew, Humber CCV, 
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families in the States of Taloher, Khandpar&, Rairakhol, Sonpur, 
Patna, Athmallik and Nayagarh. The home of the Bhuiyas is in 
the wild highlands of the inaccessible hill ranges of Bonai, Pal 
Laharé and Keonjhar: this wild region the Bhuiyas have from 
time immemorial made their abode. The south-west border of 
Singhbhim forms the northern boundary of this tract, the States 
of Pal Lahara, Talcher and Dhenkanal the southern boundary, the 
States of Bonai and Bamra the western boundary and the moun- 
tain area of Keonjhar the eastern boundary, the total area being 
about 1,600 square miles; of this area 250 square miles in the 
Keonjhar State represents the original seat of the Bhuiyas, but 
the pressure of population has caused the tribe to spread out its 
branches over a far wider tract. Keonjhar, however, has always 
been the stronghold of the Bhuiyas, and in this State they are 
undoubtedly the dominant race. They claim to be the children of 
the soil (d4ui, earth) and to possess full proprietary rights ovor the 
soil in the same manner as other aboriginal tribes always term 
themselves zamindars. Though the Hindu population in 
Keonjhar far outnumbors that of the Bhuiyas, yet the claim 
of the hill (Paharia or Pauri) Bhuiyas to be the dominant race 
is admitted without question even by the Brahmans and Raj- 
puts. In Keonjhar they claim the indefeasible right to install 
the Chief on his yadi and in Bonai this right is similarly claimed 
by the Saonts, a thoroughly Llinduized portion of the olan. 
There are two broad distinctions between the members of the 
clan, viz., the Bhuiyas of the hills and the Bhuiyas of the plains: 
the latter form the feudal militia of the State and hoid their 
lands on service tenure and are supposed to be prepared to take 
up arms for their Chief whenever roquired, though they are 
equally prepared to turn their arms against an unpopular 
Ohief. The true hill (Paharié or Pauri) Bhuiyds are not how- 
ever bound to fight for their Chief, though they are perfectly 
prepared to take up arms against him: the duty of the hill 
Bhuiyas is to attend the Chief on his journeys and act as trans- 
port. In Keonjhar the hill Bhuiyas wield an extraordinary 
power and are capable at any moment of setting the country 
ina blaze of insurrection and revolt; the news that the hill 
Bhuiyés are up in arms spreading consternation throughout 
the country : on such an oocasion the country is controlled by an 
oligarchy of the 60 chiefs of the hill Bhuiyas. Such outbreaks 
have not been uncommon and an account of them will be 
found in the article onthe Keonjhar State. 
The Bhuiyas have divided themselves into different septs, Tribe 

with distinet customs varying in aovordance with the degree #visious 
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in which they have come in contact with their Hindu neighbours. 
There are, however, four principal clans : the Mal or Deah Bhui- 
yés (i¢., Bhuiyas of tho country) who claim to be the superior 
clan and have preserved all the characteristics of a wild tribe : 
the Rajkuli Bhuiyas who are alleged to be the descendants of 
the Raj family from a Bhuiyé concubine: the term hwli, ée., 
family, signifying royal birth or family : the next two clans 
are the Rautali and Vabana-ansha, who are smaller in number 
than the first two clans, having taken to regular cultivation and 
adopted many Hindu customs and are generally more enlightened 
and advanced than their wilder brethren of the hills. Amongst 
the Desh Bhuiyas the superior tribe is the true hill Bhuiya 
(Pah&ria or Pauri) and their emblem is the béngi (pole on which 
they carry goods): the emblem of the other clans is the kdnda. 
Tho Desh Bhuiyas inhabit all the mountain tracts and the Raj- 
kuli, Rantali and Pabana-ansha Bluiydés are found on the slopes 
and foot of the hills. The Vaharié Bhuiyas claim to have nurtured 
and established on the gad of the Keonjhar State the young 
boy, who was stolen from the Mayiirbhanj family, when Keon- 
jhar was separated from Mayirbhanj and made into a separate 
Btate. 

Aocording to tradition it was the Bhuiyaés who effected 
the separation of the two States. The perils and hardships of the 
journey from the remote hill fastnesses of their home to pay 
their homage and tribute to the ruling Chief of Maytrbhanj led 
the Bhuiyaés to the determination to install a Chiof of their 
own. In accordance with this plan they stole one of the young 
sons of the Ohief of the Mayiirbhanj State, being probably assist- 
ed inthis design by intrigues within the Chief’s family. They 
were successful in their attempt, and bringing tho young boy 
to their mountain fastneases, reared him with the greatest 
tenderness and care: Godlais (milkmen) and other necessary 
castes were imported into the hills to administer to him, his 
meals wore specially prepared and no Bhuiyd was allowed to 
touch his cooked-food, lest it should thereby be defiled, and as 
a further precaution, the chatti or earthen voasel, in which the 
food was prepared, was oroken daily by a leading Bhuiyé with 
an arrow. This custom of breaking the earthen-pot in which 
food has been prepared survives to this day amongst the Bhuiyas. 
In their selection of a site for the residence (garh) of their Chief 
the Bhuiy&s were guided by the sight of a dog vanquished by 
a herein fight. Similar traditions concerning the selection of 
the site of a garh are common inthe States of Orissa. The site 
so selected for the garh waa at the foot of the range of hills 
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forming the boundary of the Bhuiy& pire (tracts): it had the 
advantage of keeping the Chief readily accessible to themselves 
and placed him in their power, if occasion arose, and facilitated 
ready escape to the hills from attaok by the Marathds or other 
foes. The Bhuiyés provided the young Chief with concubines 
from their own clan and from these unions aro said to have 
sprung the Rajkuli Bhuiyds already mentioned. The site 
then chosen by the Bhuiyis as the garh for their Ohief has 
remained unchanged ever since and it is hero that the Bhuiyis 
install each successive Chief, claiming that until the Chief has 
been actually invested by them, the installation is not complete. 
The installation of a Chief is the occasion for a mustering of the 
Bhuiya clans in their strength, headed by the hereditary master 
of the ceremonies. The Bhuiyas march into the courtyard of the 
residence of the Chief to the crash of drums and wild fagtastio 
airs, their leader carrying a pumpkin, asa token of submission 
or allegiance. After the company is seated the Chief enters the 
apartment prepared for the ceremony and distributing pan, 
confections, spices and garlands to the company, retires. Then 
to the olash of the musical instruments of the wild Bhuiyas, the 
Chief re-enters mounted on the back ofa Bhuiya leader, who 
plunging, snorting and neighing, embodies the war-steod of the 
Chief. Dismounting from his human steed tho Chief is seated 
on the lap ofa Bhuiyé leader. Tho attendant Bhuiyas then 
receive from the servants of the Chief imitations of the insignia 
of royalty—banners, panhlas, chamars, chhatras and canopies, and 
the hereditary office-bearers range thomselves round the Chief. 
The principal Bhuiyé leader thon goes through a religious 
ceremony by binding round the turban of the Chief a light 
flexible forest creeper as the siropd or honorary head dress 
conferred by the Bhuiyas: the bands strike up, bards chant 
odes of praise and the Brahmans recite the Sima Voda and 
finally the principal leader of the Bhuiyas marks the forehead 
of the young Chief with sandal wood, thereby conveying the 
tika or emblem of investiture. The Brahmans and tho Bawdrta 
or prime minister, then in their turn mark the seal of the tika 
with sandal wood. A sword is then placed in the hands of the 
Chief and one of the Bhuiya leaders coming forward kneels before 
the Chief, who touches him onthe neck with the sword: this 
ceremony is symbolical of actual human sacrifice in earlier days : 
the Bhuiya leader who has thus been touched with the sword 
at once disappears and does not return for three days when he 

himself to the Chief as miraculously cured. The Bhuiyks 
then make offerings to the Ohief of rice, pulse, gi (clarified butter), 
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milk and honey and their leaders then solemnly address the 
pew Chief, impressing on him that in sacwrdanos with the 
suthority exercised by them from time immemorial they have 
invested him as Chief to rule the State with justice and mercy. 
The Chief then withdraws mounted on his human steed. Soon 
afterwards or on a subsequent date the Bhuiyds return, and pros- 
trating themselves before the Chief ask for forgiveness of former 
misdeeds. Their leader then addressmg the Chief inquires 
after his health, his establishment, horses and elephants, In 
return the State Aaran (writer) reads froma pulm-leaf document 
prescribed inquiries touching the health of the Bhuiyas, their 
families, cattle, bill etreams and fields. The leaders thereupon 
prostrating themselves raise the left-foot of the Chief and place 
it alternately first on one shouldor and then on the other, then 
touchiug the Chief’s foot with their forehead retire. This cere- 
mony is annually repeated in the month of May, but the 
installation portion of the ceremony is omitted. The Bhuiyas 
desire in their Chief a leader to whom they can appeal and 
obtain advice and have no desire for independence: they claim, 
however, a proscriptive right to approve of or resent the adminis- 
trative acts of the Ohief whom they have themselves created ; the 
periodical rebellions which have taken place have been due to 
dislike of the individual ruler by tho Bhuiya olans. This 
attitude was manifest in the robellion of 1890-1893 when the 
Chief fled to Cuttack leaving his family in the garh which could 
easily have been taken by the Bhuiyis, The Bhuiyds, however, 
made no attack on the garh os they had no animosity against 
the family of the Ohief, but only against the Chief himself, who 
had fled. The Bhuiya pire (tracts) have always been the property 
of the Rani of tie State, and the Bhuiyds hold her in high vene- 
ration, styling her “the mother.” In one of their rebellions the 
Bhuiyas entered the garh seeking forthe Bawarta (prime minister), 
they found him in the R&ni’s apartments, where he had fled 
for sanctuary: horrified at the sacrilege that he should have seen 
the face of their revered mother they put him to death. 

The chief traits in the character of the Bhuiyas are fidelity 
and hospitality. Like other wild and unsophisticated races they 
are frank, honest and imbued with a passionate love of liberty. 
The hospitality ofthe Bhuiyas has passed into an Oriyé proverb: 
every stranger isan honoured guest, as amongst the Khonds. 
Every stranger entering a village is offered to partake of food 
and is a guest as long ss he remains. In every village there is a 
darbar or town hall, which is used as a slecping place for the 
young men of the village and for a rest-house for travellers. If 
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the guest who comes to the village is a personage of importance 
he is met by all the women: on his entry the women meet him 
carrying small stools and vessels of water, in which is a little 
turmeric : the water is sprinkled with sd/ (Shorea robusta) leaves 
on his feet, and the stools are carried as emblematio of offering 
reat to the traveller. After sprinkling the feet of the visitor the 
chief old lady kneels down placing the palms of the hands on the 

esa salutation and is followed in turn by the senior 
maiden and the guest is then led to the guest-house. Drunk- 
ennesg is prevalent amongst the males and no ceremony is 
considered complete without intoxication: drunkenness amongst 
men is no disgrace, but women refrain from the cup. ‘Ihe women 
are the workers, finding the daily food and performing all the 
household duties: the men occupy themselves in a leisurely manner 
with their cultivation and hunting. They are a courteous race: 
their form of salutation consisting of bending the lower part of 
the body, joining and raising the hands to the forehead with 
palms uppermost and pronouncing in a loud tone the word sa/dm. 
The boast of the Bhuiyé is that he reveres his parents, is a man 
of one word and of one race, not divided as their Hindu neigh- 
bours are. 

The Bhuiyas are of Turanian type, the face is round, lipa Appear- 
full, foreheads narrow, high check bones and the broad noso of *"** 
the Gond and Kol, their eyea are well set and intelligent and 
usually brown in colour, though clear grey eyes are not 
uncommon amongst them. In colouring they are tawny {o light, 
of stature short, about five feet two inches, but well proportioned, 
with fine chests and muscular limbs, hands and feet well 
shaped, and the free and easy gait of a hillman, The men 
shave their hair on tho forehead, wearing it in long woll grensed 
and combed locks at the back: a small red comb is almost 
invariably carried over the ear and when not otherwise occupied 
the young BhuiyA dandy sets his locks in order. The cloth- 
ing of the hillmen is usually very scanty, consisting merely 
of a amall strip of cloth, called the Aopni between the legs, 
fastened front and back to a string round the waist: the use of 
the dhot is however becoming more common. The young and 
old men generally wear, when at work, their strips of raw hide 
wound round the waist to afford support in lifting ard oarrying 
bardens: from the string round the waist they usually hang a 
emall pair of pliers to remove thorns from the feet, and a 
receptacle to carry gdnju or tobacco, both articles being made 
of metal, They wear a row or two of beads or berries round the 
weck and s few for show sdopt the Brahmanical thread. The 
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women wear a short coarse cotton sari (cloth), but never use it to 
veil their faces: they tattoo their arms and shoulders, and wear 
ear and nose rings, large bunches of beads and occasionally 
brass necklaces, covering the bosom and extending to the loins: 
on their arms, Irgs and toes they wear bracelets, anklets and 
rings, their hair they invariably adorn with scented flowers and 
orchids, interweaving them with coloured cotton 

The Bhuiyas are pot considered a low caste: the Windus take 
water from them and their touch is no defilement. 

It does not appear that the Bhuiyas ever possessed a language 
of thar own: they speak a dialect of Oriya, which they have 
strangely distorted; their vocabulary is very limited and their 
conversation usually consists of exclamatious and questions. 

The Bhuiya asa rule marries outside the village, as he is 
generally connected with {he villagers: the greatest care is 
taken not to contract a marriage. which cau in any way be 
considered to be investuons: there is no restriction on marriage 
within the same sept or phatry, rather the marriage relationship 
should be formed within it. The cssential conditions are that 
both parties should have reached maturity and the choice is 
entirely a free selection, though parents sometimes advise in the 
matter. According to village custom the boys and girls fre- 
quently dance togethcr of a might. when a young man is at liberty 
to seize the hand of the girl he has selected and escape with her 
for two or three days: but the escape is no secret, the parents 
of the bride go to the bridegroom’s relations and fix the dowry, 
A man will also place a white flower in the hair of the maid he 
selects and if it be accepted the engagement is held to be binding 
and no other man may lay claim to the girl, Another form of 
betrothal is for tho lover to walk off with the girl, who has con- 
sented to become his wife, froma bevy of maidens in the forest. 
The maidens then roturn fo the village and reporting that a tiger 
has carried off one of their number urge the villagers to go in 
pursuit. A search party is thon organised which after going to 
the spot returns to the house of the parents of the lover: with 
shouts they demand the blood of the lad who has carried off 
one of the village maids the parents urge that though an offence 
has been committed the union must be allowed: they offer to 
pay blood money and to stand a village feast and the wedding 
is then celebrated with song and festival. 

There is another form of obtaining a bride, but it is only 
resorted to asa last resource. If a young man has set his heart 
on @ maid and is unable to obtain her owing either to her own 
unwillingness or that of her relatives, he organises a band of 
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eompanions and when opportunity offers carries her off, his com- 
panions guarding the flight. This method of obtaining a bride 
often leads to sanguinary conflicts in the attempt of the friends 
to prevent the capture. If, the young man is suooessful in the 
captare his task is not at an end until the girl has been’ induoed 
to take food in her future husband’s home. 

The customs described above are only the preliminaries 
and the marriago is not consummated till the desh has been 
feasted. ‘I'he actual marriage ceremony is conducted entirely by 
the women and the village priest. The ceremony consists in 
sprinkling the couple with water and turmeric, the bride and 
bridegroom being arrayed in new garments for the oocasion. 
The essential right in the ceremony is however that the couple 
take their seat together on a yoke, whon the nearest male relative 
offews the bride a coin intimating that he has given her all his 
wealth and that he trusts she will benefit by it and be true to 
her husband. Their future home is blessed by the priest who 
places an inverted earthen pot, under which are supposed to 
be the spirits of their ancestors, whom the couple must daily wor- 
ship. Dowries aro settled on the bride and often amount to o 
considerable head of cattle. 

Incompatibility is sufficient to dissolve the marriage tio and 
adultery acts as a divorce. If the adultery ocours with a Bhuiya, 
the matter ends with the man marrying the woman, but if the 
man belongs to another casto, the woman is outcasted. Ohastity 
is not regarded as a virtue, but in such cagos the matter is dealt 
with by the village elders making the girl over tothe man and 
enforcing a marriage. Tho marriage tie is however faithfully 
observed and divorce or adultery is but rarely heard of. 

Ten days after the birth of a child o festival is held and the castoms 
mother purified. Those of the Bhuiyés who have come in contact ¢ birth. 
with Hindus have their hoads shaved by the barber and their 
clothes washed : amongst the wilder Bhuiyas, however, one 
of their own villagers shaves their heads’ with a razor, locally 
made, but the clothes are not washed. Ifamother dies before 
delivery the embryo is removed from the corpse, both being 
burnt on opposite banks of a stream: this rite is performed té 
prevent the dead woman from becoming a witch; tho idea is 
that no spirit can cross a stream and the mother is unable to 
become a witch without union with her child. The ceremony 
of naming is very similar to that practised by the Mundiis and 
Hos. The name of the grandfather is given to the eldest son, 
that of the great-grandfather to the second son, and then the 
ramen of collateraf relatives sccording to senjority. After 
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tif birth and naming ceremonies there are no ceremonies till 


Another not unusual method of naming a child is to give 
@ name in accordance with some event happening on the day 
of the child’s birth. Thus if a European happens to pass 
through the village on’the day of a child’s birth, the child will be 
christened Sasel or Gord : 80 too, 1f a Musalman, adealer, a peon 
or a constable, pass through the village the child is christened 
Pathan, Mahajan, Chaprassi and Sipdst. The anniversary of 
a festival will also give an opportunity for a name, such as 
Sonia (the first day of the Hindu new year) or Raja and 
Dashara. 

On death the body is quickly buried in the forest and ten days 
later a feast is given. The dead are always buried in a deep well, 
dug grave, usually by the side of a hill stream, ag all streams 
lead to the holy Baitarani. Aftor the death ceremony the relatives 
gether. and porform the ceremony of reconciling the deceased with 
the family ancestral god. The assembled relatives seat themselves 
in rows in the house and the nearest relative sacrifices a he-goat, 
spilling the blood at the foot of the inverted carthen pot in which 
the spirits of the ancestors are supposed to dwell, The ancestors 
are then besought to receive the deceased and water is sprinkled 
over the company. In the case of a child dying « fowl is sacri. 
floed. This ceremony is performed in all cases except on that of 
the death of a pregnant woman or of a leper. On the death of a 
leading Bhuiyé chief the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
villages are summoned to the burial: during the nine days, which, 
in this oage alone, are allowed to lapse before the burial, the 
women keep up tho funeral dirge: the corpse is buried on the 
tenth day and after the death feast the desh assemble. and 
nominate a successor, 

alhe arms of the Bhuiya consist of the bow and two-handed 
axe. No Bhuiyé ever enters the forest without these weapons. 
The bow is made of the male bamboo and the bow string of 
a thin strip from the outside of the bamboo. The arrow has an 
iron head with long ourving fangs, which render it almost im~ 
possible to withdraw the head without causing a terrible wound : 
for birds and amall game an arrow with a cylindrical wooden 
head is used. They aleo use a curved sword, a sling, and 
round diso of iron, but the bow and axe are their general 
weapons. The iron disois not yunlikea quoit: it is about an 
eighth of an inch thick and three inches in diameter, the outer 
edge is very sharp: the mothod of using it isto whirl the diss 
om the index finger and let the diso fly: “an expert will sever 
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a sdi sapling two inches thick at a distance of 40 yards. 
Bhuiyé carries no shield, but guards with the handle of his axe. 

The villages of the Bhuiyas are picturesquely placed at the The 

foot of well-wooded hills by the side ofa hill stream. The viens 
nestles in a fine grove of jack trees, to the fruit of which 

the Bhuiya is particularly partial. There is one broad street with 
the houses on either side. The house of the headman and the 
village elders is in the centre of the street : on the outskirts live 
the low castes of Pans and Kols, who perform all the menial 
tasks of the Bhuiyas. In close proximity to the headman’s house 
isthe darbar or mandap (drum) Qouse, where the bachelors of the 
village sleep and the place in front is used as the village dancing 
ground. The darddr house is also the village guest-house, here 
are stored the provisions contributed by the villagers and made 

up into bundles ready for tho immediate use of the guest. 

Every Bhuiya tills his own land. During sowing and harvest 

time he rises before dawn and works till dusk without 

oessation, but when clearing forest he rests at midday and takes a 
meal: after his work he bathes, returns to a substantial meal 

and then goes to the dancing ground. The Lhuiyas construct 

*no tank, holding it contrary to religion to excavate. The men 
and women always bathe af separate places and -great care ia 

exercised never to surprise a female bathing. In the larger 

villages schools have been established by the State, but the 

Bhuiyds Jook on them as uscless encumbrances: if a parent be 

taken to task for the irregular attendance of his children he wil), in 

perfect good faith, offer, in order to give satisfaction, to attend 

on their behalf. There is o villago priest—the deo, and a 

gharmangi who is the representative of the maidens and settles 

love affairs and regulates the dancing. 

Amongst the Bhuiyas the family is supreme, and the social 
bond is not that of the village but of the household. Each gept 
consists of a number of families claiming a common ancestor, 
Sons have no property during the lifetime of their father and 
they and their wives -share the father’s meals, cooked by the 
common mother assisted by her daughters-in-law. The tribes 
form federal groups, with a chief in authority over each : succession 
to the chiefship depends on personal fitness ; if the chief's eldest 
son be suitable ho succeeds his father, otherwise .he is tacitly 
ignored and the nearest suitable male relative is selected. The 
chiefship only carries with it the respect of the community—the 
leader is 6 first among equale—the seat of honousat public meet- 
iimgs, an ocoasional harvest offering of good-will and the best share 
gf the chase, He odnnot transact publio affairs of importance 
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without oalling the assembly of elders. As regards theft the prin« 
ciple is restitution, but only for the first offence : for a second 
offence the culprit is outcasted. In cases of hurt caused in a 
equabble, the village council admonishes both parties, who then 
take abrand from a heap of lighted faggots, and as a sign of 
conciliation extinguish it by spitting on it. On the rare oocae 
sions when the State Courts punish an offender, the elders also 
deal with him, holding that the punishment by the State was 
for its own satisfaction only. 

Hefore the settlement made by Colonel (then Captain) Sir 
James Johnstone, Government Agent, after the rebellion in 1868 
there appears to have been no fixed revenue levied from the 
Bhuiyais: a houso-tax of four annas per house and eight annas 
per plough was then imposed. A school-fee of one anna per 
house was also imposed and the old duty of thatching certain 
State buildings and eupplying transport for the Chief, when on 
tour, was also regulated and duly enforced. The next settlement 
was made by Mr. H. P. Wylly, Government Agent, after 
the rebellion of 1493: the rates wore fixed at thirteen onnas per 
plough, six and a half annas per house and the school-tax was 
doubled : on thore villages, which ubjvcted to the thatching duties, 
a further tax of three annas was levied: printed pattds or 
leases wore given to the headmen. ‘The village sites are changed 
about once in twenty years or sometimes less. The Bhuiya 
oultivates by fullmg and burning the forest and on the clearings 
he grows cereals the first year, rice in the next and vegetables in 
the third year: the plot is then oxhausted and a new area is 
cleared. When all the cilturable area accessible is exhausted 
the village site is removed. In a few villages there are patches of 
wet cultivation carried on in a primitive method, but there aresigns 
ofa gradual inarease in wot cultivation. No complicated land 
tenures exist: the right to the soil depends on priority of oocu- 
patfon by the village and within the village upon priority of 
oooupatién by the individual. No Bhuiyé will cultivate fallow 
land until he has ascertained from the council of the village 
that it is unsppropriated Land and agricultural stock always 
descend in the male line, daughters receiving the moveable 
property : the idea is that no one should possess land who canziot 
work it. This is the land revenue system amongst the Paharié 
(hill) Desh Bhuiyas, but the Dosh Bhuiyas who have settled 
elsewhere in the State are amenable to the ordinary land revenue 
system of the State. All Bhuiyas, however, have to supply once 
every two years logs for the car festival and ropes made of forest 
cteepers. The collections are made by giving an individual 
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demand statement to the headman of each village: this demafid 
‘the headman can check with his pattd and he then colleots the dues 
paying them to the head of the pir or tract, who in turn pays 
in bis collections to the treasury. The appvintments of headman 
(serdar) of the pir and village headman” (pradhan) are made by 
the State, due regard being paid to hereditary claims and the 
wishes of the people. The sarddr and pradhdn receive a strip 
of silk to wind round the head as a badge of office : they alev 
receive a small commission, but to this they attach little import- 
ance. Rice is by no means their staple food, and is only eaten 
asarelish or at feasts: fruits, bulbs, forest produce and the 
spoil of the chase are thoir principal foods. 

Tho religion of the Bhu.yas is virtually one of blood. There Beligion. 
are good and bad spirits, but attention is only paid to the latter, 
as the good spirits require no appeasoment. Their gods com- 
prise deities undoubtedly of aboriginal origin and others derived 
from Hindu theology. The aboriginal deities are (1) Badgm, 
(2) Gainsari, (3) Barahipit, (4) Jaéunlipat, (5) Baitaranipat, (6) 
Lakehmipat, (7) Mandalpat, (8) Mahathakurani, (9) Parialbagia 
and (10) Pitrupat. The principal deity is tho earth god and his 
son, the tiger god: next come the village mother god, the water god, 
and the deities of the forest, air and rain. The symbols of these 
gods are rough stones or logs placed under # lofty sd/ tree. The 
Bhuiyé pantheon is a mixed ono, but the priests are invariably 

“ Bhuiyis. The form of oath consists of swearing on a tiger’s skin, 
holding ai little earth from an ant’s heap in the hands: an oath is 
regarded as final. 

Trial by ordeal is a favourite form of decision. The tests ara Trial by 
various: a piece of capper, generally s ooin (considered the **" 
embtem of justice) is placed in a mixture of boiling cow dung 
and has to be extracted by dipping in the hand without scalding : 

. another form is for an accused to take his stand on tho topwf a 
swaying ladder of twelve rungs, 18 inches apart, and pour a 
mixture of milk and rice into a circle below, which has been pre- 
viously sanctified: the severest ordeal is to carry in the palms of 
the hand a piece of molten iron about a pound in weight, with 
seven green pipa/ leaves between each, a fibre of a creeper 
(Bauhinia triandra Roz.) being placed on the hands asa slight 
protection : the molten mass to be carried seven paces. Failure to 
perform the test involves expulsion from the village. 

The gathering of the clans for war or any other p 
resembles in its rapidity the “fiery cross” of the Soottish clans, 
A moeoting.of the tribal chiefs is held, the priest bleases the 
inocting ; s thin rope is then made of the Bauhinia creeper and 
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three knots are tied in it, the first in the name of their god, the 
seoond in that of their Raji and the third in the name of the 
Mahadesh.* Below the three knots a number of small knots are 
tied indicating the number of days within which the gathering is 
to take place. The sacred emblem is then despatched by 
runner to the nearest village, which st onoe forwards it to the 
next village. 

The Bhuiyas attend the car festival at the headquarters 
of the State, but this is in connection with the duties they 
have to porform in supplying timber for the axles and to 
pull the car with the creeptr ropes supplied by them. The 
Bhuiyds observe with full religious zeal two festivals. The first 
ooours in February and is known ag the Magh Po di.” Eaoh 
village in turn observes the festival, so that there is no one 
fixed date for its performance The festival is an occasion of 
much debsuchty aud iuioxication and the celebrants paint and 
cover themselves with filth ; foul songs and jests are indulged in: 
the women join in the ribaldry but not in the drinking. The 
festival lasts for threo days. 

The next important Bhuiyaé festival takes place after the 
harvest and is known as the Aaraua, the objcet of the festival is 
the joining in matrimony of two branches of the karama 
treo, as king and queen; the two branches are placed in the 
ground togethor, snakes and birds aro netted, the’ former with 
their lips sewn together being loosed amongst the women. ‘The 
union of the two branches is looked upon as essential for a year 
of plenty, There is a third festival called tho GamAd Pundi 
takeu from the Hindus. Both festivals are the occasion of much 
feasting and ribaldry. To the Bhuiya festivals there is no fixed 
date, though there is usually a definite limit for their durafion. 

The hunting festival akhin pardhi lasts two days and all the 
males take part in it, Each village organises large beats: the 
apoil is taken to the pradhdn, headman of the village, who rewards 
the successful shots with strips of cloth, six yards being given to the 
slayer of a tiger: the headman reosives the lion’s share of the spoil. 

The BhuiySs hold the cow sacred ; its slaughter or consumption 
is punished by outoasting. The Bhuiyés use cows in their ploughs, 
bat do not drink their milk and will not milk them. 

‘The Bhuiyds are not a decaying race and their numbers are on 
the inorease, in 1891 they numbered 87,327 and in 1901, 91,581. 
Tho pressure of growing population has driven them to migrate 
im considerable numbers to the open country abandoning very 
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largely the primitive customs prevalent in their hill fastnesses. 
Assimilation with other castes is countenanced and regular mar 
riages between Bhuiyds and Goalas take place. 

All villages have their daridr hall where the bachelors Dances 
(dhdngars) of the village sleep, and in some villages there is also 
a dhdngarin bosd where the maidens reside. The space between 
the two houses is the dancing ground. Whenever the young men 
of the village go to the da ddr and beat the drums, the young girls 
join them there, and they spend the evenings, dancing and 
enjoying themselves without any interference on the part of the 
elders. The Bhuiyé dances have their peculiar features, but, 
compared with the lively and graceful movements of the Kols, 
they are tame performances The men havo each a rudo kind of 
tambourine; they march round ina circle, beating these, and 
singing a very simple melody in a minor key on four notes. ‘The 
women dance opposite to them, with their heads covered, and 
bodies much inclined, touching eavh other lke soldiers in line, 
but not holding hands or wreathing arms like tho Kols. “The 
dances, when confined {o the people of tho village, are regarded as 
mere rehearsals. The more exciting and exhilarating oocasions 
are when the young men of one village proceed to visit the 
maidens of another village, or whon the maidens return tho call, 
The young men provide themselves with presents for the girls, 
generally consisting of combs for the hair and sweetmeats, and 
going straight to the darldr of the village they visit, they 
proclaim their arrival loudly by beating ther drums or fam- 
bourines. Tho girls of that village immediately join them. Their 
male relations and neighbours must keep entirely out of view 
leaving the field clear for the guests. The offerings of the visitors 
are now gallantly presented and graciously accepted, and the girls 
at once set to work to prepare dinner for their beaux. After the 
meal they dance and sing and flirt all night together, and the 
morning dawns on more than one pair of pledged lovers. Then 
the girls, if the young men have conducted themselves to’their 
satisfaction, make ready the morning meal for themselves and 
their guests ; after which the latter rise to depart, and, still dancing 
and playing on the drums, move out of the village followed by 
the girls, who escort them tothe boundary. This is generally a 
rock-broken stream with wooded banks; here they halt, the girls on 
one side, the lads onthe other, and to the accompaniment of the 
babbling brook, sing to each other in true bucolic style. ‘The song 
ended, the girls go down on their knees, and bowing to the ground 
respectfully salute the young men, who gravely and formally return 
the compliment, and they part. The visit is soon returned by the 
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girls. “They are rooeived by the young men in their darldr, and 
entertained, and the girls of the receivipg village must not be 
seen. 

The Bhulia is a weaver caste and is also known by the name 
of Bholia, Bhoriya, Bholwa, Mihir and Meher. A curious fact 
about this caste is that, though solely domiciled in the Oriya 
territories, many familios belonging to it, talk Hindi in their own 
houses According to tradition they immigrated to this part 
of the country with the first Chauhan Raja of the Patna State. 
Various local derivations of the name are current, generally 
connecting it with Bhilu&, to forget. The Bhulias occupy a 
higher rank than ordinary weavers and assume the honorific 
title of Moher. The caste has no sub-castes, except that in 
Kalabandi a degraded scvtion is recognised who are called 
Sanparé Bhulias and with whom the others refuse to inter- 
marry. The caste ure romarkable as having no regular barat 
or wodding procession. They employ Brahmans for ceremonial 
purpises. * 

The Chasds or Tasis number 240,439 in the States and are the 
chief oultavating class of Orissa. In theSonpur and VAtna States 
they are also termed Haliya They are often confused with the 
Kaltuyas or Koltas and the latter aro not infrequently termed as 
Kolta Chasis. The Chasas aro for the most part of non-Aryan 
descent, Each family has a sept and family name and marriages 
are arranged by familics, union of members of the same family 
alone being forbidden. Tho sept names are totemistio such as 
ndga (cobra), has/i (elephant), dipa (lamp), ete, and the family 
namos aro torritorial or titular, ¢y., Pitamundia and similar 
names, al] names of villages in Angul, and Vadhan (leader, chief), 
Nayak (headman), Kandra (bamboo worker), etc. As is usual 
the various septs worship thcir totem, drawing figures of them 
on their houses and will not in any way injure them. The 
Chasés do not marry within tho same family but a man may 
take & -wifo from his mother’s family. A gir] must be wedded 
before adolesosnce: if no husband be available, she may be 
married to an arrow or flower or through the form of marriage 
with any man ih the caste and when a suitable partner is 
subsequently found, is united with him by the form of widgw 
marriage: divorce is allowed. The dead are usually buried if 
unmarried and burnt if married. 

The Dumals number 29,610 and are mostly found in the State 
of Sonpur (20,189). They are a sub-caste of Gauras or Ahirs,. 
The Dumils admit that they were formerly a branch of Gauras, 
but now have no connection with tham, They are said to deriye 
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their name from a village Dumlé Hadap in the Athmallik State. 
The Dumils have no sub-castes, but, thoy have a complicated 
system of exogamy. This includes three kinds of divisions or 
sections, the gotra or sept, the barga or family title, and the mat: 
or earth from which they sprang. Marriage is prohibited only 
between persons who have the same gotra, barya and mati, if 
any one of these is different, it is allowed. The names of the 
méatis or villages show that their original home was in the States, 
formerly known as the Orissa Tributary Mah&ls, while the tote- 
mistic names of the gotra indicate their Dravidian origin. The 
marriage of first cousins is prohibited and girls must marry before 
adolescence, otherwise a heavy penalty is imposed, tho girl being 
taken to the forest and tied to a troe with a thread, this signi- 
fying her exclusion from tho caste. In practice, this ponalty 
is avoided by marrying her to an old man, who then divorcos 
her and she can then be matricd as a widow. Widow marriage 
is allowed ahd the widow may marry the younger hgother of 
her late husband or not as she pleases, The women aro tattooed 
on the hands, feet and breast. 

The Gandas are a servile and impure caste numbering in Gandia, 
1901, 85,241: they removo dead bodies, both of human beings Pas and 
aud wiimls, The majority aro met with in the Patn&é and” 
Sonpur States where they nunaber 49,774 and 22,208 respectively. 
They are a servile caste of village drudgos acting as watchmen, 
weavers of coarse cloth and musicians. In somo of the Statos they 
aro stil! looked upon as a primitive tribe buing generally known 

as Pan, Pab or Chik Under the title of Pan they are largely 
found in the States of Dhenkanal, Keonjhar, M@yiirbhanj aud 
Nayagarh where they number 40,825, 31,295, 24,762 and 12,543 
respectively and in the Kalahandi State they are found under the 
name of Doms numbering in 1901, 62,462. The total number 
of Gandas, Pans ond Doms taken togethor in the States is 
342,307 or 10°8 por cent. of the total population. Tho Pankas are 
probably a sub-caste of Gandis: but Gandas and Pank&s are 
generally held to be the same, the real term being Paaka: 
those who have taken to agriculture should he termed Gandas 
and those who live by weaving Pans or ,Pankis. The Gandas 
have exogamous septs of the usual low-caste type named 
after plants, animals or other inanimate objocts, Marriage is 
prohibited within the sept and between the children of two 
sisters, though the children of brothers and sisters may marry. 
The remarriage of widows is permitted and the younger brother 
of the deceased husband takes the widow if he wishes to do go. 
The Gandis and Paus have strong criminal tendencies. They 
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are considered as impure and though not compelled actually to 
live apart from the villagp, have usually a separate quarter and 
are not permitted to draw water from the village well or to enter 
Hindu temples. 

These are tho groat pastoral caste of Orissa andin the States 
number 304,230. They possess large and valuable herds of cows 
and buffaloes and in the States their special avocation is making 
ght or clarified butter: the pasturage is good and the g/i exported 
from the States commands an exceptional demand. In many of 
the States it is usual for them to pay in addition to the ordinary 
pasturage fees, a payment in kind known as Jawardhdm ghi, 
that is to say, a contribution in git forthe right to erect cattle 
pens in the forest and take timber for tho purposo. They also 
take chargo of cattle from the people of the plains for pasturage 
in the hot weather and often recive into their custody the 
ballocks of tLuse uugaged in the sleeper carrying trade or the paok- 
bullockssf traders who in the hot weather and rains return to their 
homes up-country and return after the rains to ply their trades 

There are several sub-castes of which the Mathurapuri 
ranks highest bocause its members do not carry the palt 
(palanguin), ‘I'he Gopapuri sub-cas'e 1s noticeable for the fact 
that tho women aro almost the only ones in Orissa who do not 
wear noso ornaments, a circumstanoe, which they pretend, connects 
them with Krishna's mythical milkmaids ‘I'he young women of 
both sub-oastes prepare the butter and yéi which the elder ones 
take round for sale with thoir milk. Field labour of all kinds is 
eschewed by the Gaura women. The sub-casto known as 
Magadha raulf last and is probably a rocent accretion from some 
aboriginal tribe. 

The Ghisis number 15,542 in the States. They area very 
low caste. The Ghasis are said to come from Mayiirbhanj, 
but are commonly met with in Giangpur: they sorve as sweepers 
and grass-cutters to horeos. They apparently belong to the 
Karné sub-caste of the Haris. They eat the flesh of swine and 
cattle. They call themselves Hindus, but their priests are of 
their own caste. « 

The Haris number 20,642 and are mostly found in the 
States of Dhenkanal, Mayirbhanj and Nayagarh. Aovcording to 
their own tradition Brahmé, after creating the four main castes 
of Manu, found that he had not created any gne to keep the 
world clean. He socordingly rubbed somg dust from his arm 
end with it made the first Hari. The namé‘is said to be derived 
from ddr, 2, bone. There are various sub-castes, but the Méhtar 
Hari alone act as eweepers removing night-soil, but being averse to 
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touching bodies of dead animals: the sweeper sub-castes eat pork 
and leavings. . 

The Juangs are the wildest tribe met with in the States and Jutags. 
are probably the most primitive people in existence on the east 
side of India. They number 11,159 of whom 5,412 are found 
in Keonyhar, 5,346 in Dhenkanal, 401 in Pal Lahar&. The 
tribe is thus confined to a clearly defined tract of .country, 
consisting of the continuous highlands of the large mountain 
ranges which comprise the northern portion of the Keonjhar 
and Pal Lahara States with outlying spurs in Dhenkanal. The 
tribe has shown but very slight signs of increase: in 1891 they 
numbered 9,173 souls and only showed a further gain of 1,986 
in 1901. They are ecxcecdingly timid and shy, living as far 
away a8 possible from others and their garments in former times 
consisted of nothing but dsm leaf aprons. Captain Johnstone, 
Political Agent in Keonjha: in 1869, was tho first to introduce tho 
Juang women te wearing dothes and distributed cloth amongst 
them: but even to this day thoir raimont is of the scarcest, 
and though when they visit the marts they now wear some scanty 
olothing, in their own homes and at work on their shams in 
the recesses of the forost they are found clad in their aprons 
of dsan leaves. Practically no change has taken place in the 
development of the tribe since Oolonel Dalton described them in 
his Ethnology of Benga! (pagor 152-158), and from which tho 
following account, as given in Sir W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of the Orissa Tributary States, is almost ontirely extracted : — 

“The tract of country held by the Juangs is not occupied by 
them alone but hili Bhuiya villages and many colonies of Goalds 
oooupy the larger portion of it. It is probable that they have 
been ousted by the Bhuiyé from the fertile valleys, and are 
thus compelled to restrict their cultivation to the steep bhill-sides. 
The Juangs have no traditions which affiliate them with any 
other race; and notwithstanding a similarity in their languages 
they repudiate all connections with Los or Santéls. They aver 
PQsitively that they are autochthones, the direct descendents 
of the first human beings that appeared in the world. They 
aseert a claim to be the first produced of the human race, 
though they make no pretensions to be the fathers of mankind. 
The headquarters of the tribe, or cradle of the race, they con- 
sider to have been at Gondsika in Keonjhar in 21 30’ N. 
and 85° 37’ E., wherg issues from two holes in a rock, supposed 
to bear a senamblatite to the nostrils of a cow, a stream whieh 
js the source of the Baitarani. They sssert that the Baiterans 
fa older than the Gavges; and that the present Juang 
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inhabitants of the village of Gondsika, and other villages in the 
vicinity, oooupy the very soil from which the parents of their race 
were produced. They have no traditions to record. 

“In habits and customs, the Juangs are most primitive. 
They oocupy a hill country in which stone implements are 
occasionally found; and though they have now abandoned the 
use of such implements, and have lost the art of making them, 
it is not improbable that they are the direct descendants of these 
ancient stonc-cutters Until foreigners came amongst them; 
they must have used such weapons, for they had no knowledge 
whatever of metals. They have no ironsmiths nor smelters of 
iron. They have no word in their own language for iron or 
other metals. They neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever 
attained to tho simplest knowledge of pottery, They are still 
semi-nomadic in their habits, living together in hamlets during 
» portion of the your, but often changing the sites, and occupying 
isolated huts in the midst of their patches of cultivation whilst 
the crops are on the ground. 

“The huts are amongst the smallest that human beings ever 
deliberately copstructed as dwellings. They moasure about six 
feet by cight, and are very low, with doors so small as to 
preclude the idea of a corpulent householder, Scanty as are 
the above dimensions for a family dwelling, the interior is 
divided into two compartments, one of which is the storeroom, 
the other being used for all domestic arrangements, The head 
of the family and all his belongings of the female sex huddle 
together in this one stall, not much largor than a dog-kennel. 
For the boys thero is a separate dormitory situated at the 
entrance of the village with two apartments. Ono of these is an 
inner and closed one, in which the musical instruments of the 
village are kept, and in which most of the boys sleep; the other 
is open on threo sides,—that is, it has no walls,—but the eaves 
spread far beyond the plinth, and the inmates are effectually 
protected. This is where all guests aro lodged. The Judngs 
cultivate by girdling the forest trees, burning them and spreading 
the ashes over the land. They thus raise 4 little early rice, 
Indian-corn, pulsee, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, ginger, and red 


‘pepper, the seed being all thrown into the ground at once, to 


come up as it can. 

“They ‘pay and render personal service to the Chief by 
repairing his House and carrying his burdeng when required ; they 
are addicted to ardent spirits and buy what consume, as they 
bave vot acquired the art of distilling, or even of brewing rice 
beer, In regard to food, they are not in the least partioular, eating 
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all kinds of flesh, including mice, rata, monkeys, tigers, bears, 
enakes, frogs, and even offal. The jungles abound in spontaneous- 
ly produced vegetables, In the quest of such food they possess 
all the instinct of the animal, discerning at a glanco what is 
nutritive, and never mistaking noxious for an edible fungus or- 
root. 
“The Juangs are not a warlike people ; but when urgpd by the 
Bhuiyas, whose lead they invariably follow, they are sometimes 
troublesome. They use the bow and arrow, but their favourite 
weapon is the primitive sling, made entirely of cord. For missiles, 
they take pebbles or stones as they find them; they have no 
ides of fashioning them so as to produce more efficient projectiles, 

“The Juangs take young shoots uf the dsan (Terminatia 
tomentosa), or any treo with long soft leayes, and arrange them 
so as to form a flat and scaledike surfaco of the required size ; 
the sprigs are simply stuck in the girdlo composod of several 
strings of beads, from which those small curtains of leaves depend 
before and behind and tho costume is complete. The beads that 
form the girdle are small tubes of burnt earthonware made by the 
wearers. Their dances resemble very closely those_of the Bhuiyas 
and are monotonous and lackingin execution. lonel Dalton,* 
however, saw several animal dances executed by them: tho anima} 
dances given being the bear danoo, a strutting pigeon, pig and 
tortoise dance, the quail dance and vultaie dance. 

“When Colonel Dulton first met the Juangs in 1866 the males 
of the community had abandoned“the leaves, and used in lieu the 
smallest quantity of cotton cloth possible for decency, The 
women were long deterrod by superstition from following their 
example. Several traditions exist to account for this, apparently 
of Brahmanical concuction. The simplest and prettiest of these, 
is connected with the origin of the Baitarani. The river goddess, 
emerging for the frst timo from the Gonasika rock, came 
suddenly on a rollicking party of Juangs dancing daked ; and, 
ordering them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, laid 
on them the ourse that they must adhere to that costume for ever or 
die. It was Captain Johnstony in 1869 who induced the Juang 
women to wear ootton cloth, but even at the present day they 
only wear these when they yisit the public marts, 

. “The Juang women tattoo their faces with the same marks 

that are used by the Mundas, Kharids, and Oraons : namely, three 

atrokes on the forehead just over the nuse, and three on each 
=— one a ik, wacom 

® See Colaxe! Daltou’s Ethsolegy of Bengal, 1872, pp. 162-158, und Sir W, 
Hunter's Statisticns Account of the Orissa Tributary States, p, 246. 
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of the temples, They attach no meaning to the marks, have 
no ceremony in adopting them, and are ignorant of their 


“The Juanga arc a small race, like the Oraons, the males 
averaging less than five feet in haght, the women not more than 
four feet eight inches.- 

“The Juangs appear to be free from the belief in witchoraft, 
which is the bane of the {ols, and perniciously influences 
nearly all other classes in the States. They have not, like 
the Kharias, the reputation of being deeply skilled in sorcery. 
Their language has no words for “ god,” for “heaven”? or “hell” ; 
they have no idea of « future state. They offer fowls to the sun 
when in distress, and to the earth to givo them its fruits in due 
season. On these occasions an old man officiates as priest, 
called Nagam. . 

“ Marriage is recognised, but is brought about in the simplest 
manner. If a young man fancies a girl, he sends a party 
of his friends to propose for her; and if the offer is accepted 
a day is fixod, and a load of rice in husk is presented on his behalf. 
The bridegroom docs nut go himself to the bride’s house; his 
friends go, an@Moturn with her and hor frionds. Then they 
make merry, eating and dancing, and al] stay and make 6 night of 
it. In the morning, the bridegroom dismisses tho bride's friends 
with a present of threo moasures of husked and three of unhusked 
rice ; and this is a full and sufficient solemnization. A man may 
have more wives thaa one if he*van afford it. They are divided 
into tribes, and are exogamous. 

‘The Juangs burn their dead, and throw the ashes into any 
running stream ; their mourning is an abstinence for thiee days 
from flesh and salt. They erect no monuments, and have no 
notion of the worship of ancestors. The deud are burned with 
their heads to the south; in this respect they agree with the 
Hos and Sionts.” 

Ketiagh An important agricultural caste numbering in 19U1, 30,161: 
or KoWhk. they are mostly met with in the States of Patna (12,190), 
Sonpur (8,996) and Kalahandi (3,330). According to tradition 

they immigrated from the State of Baud, where they had 

settled during their wanderings with Rama in the Oriya country. 

ing to another legend Rama, when wandering in the 

forests of Sambalpur, met three brothers and asked them for 

water: the first brought water in a clean brass pot and was called 

Budba (good-mannered): the second made a cup of leaves and 

drew water from « well with a rope; he was called Dumal from 
dort-mai, a coil of rope: the third brought water only in » 
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hollow gourd and he was named Koltha from Ku-riia, bad- 
mannered, The Kolthais, Sudhas and Dumals thus acknow- 
ledge some connection and will take food together at festi- 
vals. The Kaltuyds are, however, probably an offshoot of the 
great Chasa caste: several of their family namos are identical 
with those of the Chasdés“and there is actually a sub-caste of 
Kaltuyé-Chasi. The Kaltuyas will not, however, intermarry 
with other groups of the Chasa caste. The Kaltuyas have 


exogamous groups and a girl must be married before maturity® 


and if no suitablo husband be forthooming a nominal marriage is 
arranged. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. The caste 
worship the goddess Ramehand:, whose principal shrine is at 
Sarsar& in the State of Baud. Brahmans take wator from them. 
The Kaltuyés are excellent cultivators, very industrious and 
prepared to resort to any degroe of litigation where land is 
involved. They are very skilful in irrigation but are not 
popular, chiefly because of their greater prosperity. The rising 
of the Khonds in Kalahandi in 1582 was due to their discontent 
at being ousted from their lands by Kaltuyds, a large number of 
whom had been imported by the Chief of Kalahandi. These 
Kaltuya cultivators speedily.got the Khond headmen and their 
tenants into their debt and possessed themselves of all the best 
lands in the Khond villages. In May 1882 the Khonds rose and 
slaughtered more than 80 Kaltuyas, while 300 more were 
besieged in the village of Norla 

The Karan, Karnam, Mahanti is the indigenous writer caste 
of Orissa. In 1901 a total of 21,740 Karans were onumerated in 
the States. Tho casto fulfils the samo functions in Orissa as the 
Kayasthas elsewhore, and it is said that their original ancestors 
were brought from Northern India by Yayati Kesari, King of 
Orissa (447-526 A.D.) to supply the demand for writers and 
clerks. The word Karan is said to be derived from Sanskrit 
karan, a doer. The deriyation of Mahanti is obscure, unless it be 
from mahat, great The oaste prefer the namo of Karan, because 
that of Mahanti is often appropriated by affluent Chasis and 
othere who wish to get o riso in rank. Marriage is regulated 
according to the table of prohibited degrecs in vogue among 
higher castes. Girls are commonly married before they are ten 
years old, but no penalty attaches to the postponement of the 
ceremony to a later age. 

The Khandsits are the military caste of Oriess, the name 
being derived from the Oriya word kiandé, a sword. In 1901 they 
mumbered 88,313 in the Orissa States and are found in greatest 
strength im the State of Keonjhar (29,279). The Khandasits 
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are Hike the MarAthas and the Paiks, a caste formed from military 
service, and though recruited for the most part originally 
from the Dravidian tribes, they have obtained a considerable 
riso In status owing to their vocupation and the opportunity 
offered to many of them to become landholders, The best 
Khandaits now aspire to Rajput rank, while the bulk of them 
hold the position vf cultivators, from whom Brahmans will take 
wator. Karly marriage is usual, polygamy is permitted, but 
“ooked down upon und the person resorting to it ia nicknamed 
méaspakhta or wife-oater. Widow marriage and divorce are 
permitted. 

The Kharids arv a tribe closely allied linguistically to the 
Judngs. In 1901 the census returns showed the total number 
of Kharias in the 24 States at 38,478, of whom 25,838 reside 
in Gangpur. This shows a vory markod incroase in the tribe 
sinca tho census of 1X72, whon there were 3,942 Kharids in the 
States formerly known as tho Tributary Mahals of Orissa and 
1,618 in the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur, or a total of 5,555. 
The increase has been most marked in Gangpur, and the census 
reports of 1901 attribute this to more careful classification. 
Tradition has it that the Kharias, with another tribe called 
Purdéns, are aborigines of Mayiirbhanj ; and they aver that they 
and tho family of the Itaja (Bhenj) were all moduced from 
a pea-fowl’s ogg, the Bhanj or family of the Raja from the yolk, 
the Purdns from the white, aud the Kharids from the shell. 

The primitive and wildest membors of this tribo roside in the 
‘Terai country round the Simlapal and Meghasani hill ranges in 
the Maytirbhanj State. They are the only persons to wander forth 
over this wild traot of country, spend days and weeks wandering 
through the denso and tractless forests and vast hill ranges, in 
séarch of jungle products, such as honey sand horns: they are 
experts at catching young birds, especially tho hill talking mayand 
and the large brown troe squirrel, which they sell to the- people 
of the plains. 

The Khonds are the most important and most numerous 
of the aboriginal tribes in the States. Aooording to the census 
of 1901, the Khonds numbered 223,424, of whom 103,086 were 
found in the State of Kalahan:i, 33,400 inthe Patna State, 14,914 
in the State of Baud and 6,399 in the Bamra State The Khond 
population in the 17 Tributary States of Orissa in 1901 totalled 
71,484 and members of this tribe are found in all the States. So 
far aa the States are concerned the Khonds are most prominent in 
the Kalshand! State, where are found the wildest and most 
ancitilised members of the tribe: a detailed account of the 
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Khonds of this tract will be found in the separate artiolo on the 
Kalahandi State. The practice of human sacrifices was in former 
years universal amongst the Khonds and special measures had 
to be enforced to put down this infamous custom. Licutenant 
(afterwards Major) Muopherson, one of the officers engaged in 
these operations, drew up in IS41 a full roport on the habits and 
customs of the Khonds. With the sproad of civilisation and the 
improvement in communications, ihe Khonds have gradually 
more aud more adoptod ILindu customs and large numbers have 
abandoned their ancestral hills and forests for rogular cultivation 
in the plains : a large proportion, however, of the {ribo still cling 
to their mcuntain “fast ness: 28 and priserve intact their ancestral 
traditions. With thoadvent, however, of sottled rulo of the British 
Government, the dispensation of criminal justice by the Khonds 
according to their tribal princivles hus ceased and only potty 
assaults or trifling thefts, when the parties concerned agrov, are 
dealt with by the tribal headmen An oxhaustive and detailed 
account of the history, and social and religious customs of the 
Khonds, will be found in the Gazetteer of the district of Angul. 

The Paiks form the bulk of the old feudal militia of Orissa, Paits, 
being as the name indicates * foot-soldicrs.” They aro especially 
predominant in the State of MKalahandi (13,508) and Patna 
(2,353). The Paiks aro classified as a subdivision of Chasas. 
Sterling gives ihe following acount of the Paiks:— 

“ The Paiks or landed militia of the Rajwira, combined with 
the most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to the 
will of their Chiefs, a ferovity and unquictacss of disposition, 
which have rendered them an important and formiduble class of 
the population of the Province. They comprehend all castes 
and classes, chiefly porlaps the Chas& or cultivating trib; 
occasionally individuals of the lowest castes are found amongst 
them, as Kandras, Vans and Dauris; and the fashion has often 
prevailed of adopting into their order somo of the moro suvage 
inhabitants of the remote hills called Mhonds, o8 also even 
Musalmans and Telingas. They are paid by service lands, which 
they cultivate with their own hands in time of peaco, subject to 
the performance of military and rude police duties whenever 
called upon by their Chiefs.” 

With the establishment of settled rule, there is no longer 
any necessity forthe large bodies of Paiks. Their service lands 
have in most oases been gradually resumed, and they have laid 
aside the sword for the plough. But the assessment of their 
jagire has not been accomplished without diffloulty. Mr. Com- 


missioner Ravenshaw writing about 1873 says: “It has been 
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always found to be a most difficult matter to bring the Paik 
under a system of revenue payment and repeated instances have 
occurred in the Tributary States where insurrection has resulted 
from rash attempts to assoss service tenures. The process, 
however, has been gradually carried ont ; and most of the Paiks 
now pay a nominal rent for their jagire generally in kind.” 
The Paiks are still exempt from dethi or the liability to carry 
loads and render other menial service. 

In Kél&handi tho Paiks, however, still hold a very prominent 
position and are men of substance cultivating each six putis 
of land ront-free. In this State they are known as Naha 
sipahis being armed with match locks. The Khandaits appear to 
have been the loaders and officers of the militia and the Paik, 
the rank and file, mainly recruited from the forest tribes and they 
are counted a3 a comparatively low caste. 

The Sahars are numorous in Orissa and in the States number 
40,719, Thoy aie found chicfly in the States of Dhenkanal, 
Athgarh, Keonjhar, Mayiirbhanj, Ranpur, Talcher, Khandpara, 
Tigirié, and Pal Lahari. They are said to be different from the 
Savars. Many are day-labourers. They subsist. largely on jungle 
products and are skilful huvters and fowlers. They employ no 
Brahmans, and their chief object of worship is the Gram Devati. 
There aro threo endogamous sub-castes, Basu, Palia and Paika. 
Nothing is known about their origin. Thoy allow divorce and 
the remarriage of widows. They drink wine and eat all kinds 
of animals. 

A caste of masons and navvies of Orissa. The casto aro really a 
branch of the great migratory Ud or Odde caste of earth-workers, 
whose namo has been corrupted in various forms. The term 
Oriya is here a corruption of Odde, and it is the one by which the 
caste generally prefer to be known, but they are generally called 
Sansié by outsiders. ‘Iho caste sometimes class the Sansids as 
a sub-caste of Oriy’s. In 1901 the Sansiss numbered 7,285 in the 
States. They enjoy a fairly high position, and Brahmans will 
take water from them. They have totemistic exogamous septs, 
usually derived from the names of sacred objects as hachehap 
(tortoise), etc. The caste are usually stone-workers, making 
cups, mortars, images of idols, and other articles. They also dig 
tanks and wander from place to place for this purpose in large 
numbers. 

The Sudhas or Suds numbering 27,324 are most numerous in 
the States of Baud, Athmallik, Sonpur, Narsinghpur, Rairakhol 
and Ranpur, and also occur in the States of Hindol, Bamra, 
Taloher, Daspallé, Nayagarh, Dhenkanal, Patni, Khandpara, 
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Pal Lahars, Keonjhar, Kalshandi, Athgarh and Mayirbhanj, 
According to tradition they were the dominant power in Baud, 
with whose Chief they still claim relationship. Though now oulti- 
vators they believe that they were formerly soldiers and adore guns 
in consequence. They adore the baku? tree and on no account 
will fell it. They are divided into four sub-castes, (1) the Bara 
or high Sudhas, (2) the Dehri or worshippers, (3) the Kabat-konia 
or those holding the corners of the gates,and (4) tho Butka. 
The latter aro the most primitive and think that Rairakhol is 
their first home. They relato they were born of the Pandava 
hero Bhim Sen and tho female demon IHlidimbi and were ori- 
ginally occupied in supplying leaves for the sraddha ocremonios 
of the Pandava brothers, hence their name Butka or ‘‘ one who 
brings leaves.” The Butkais are practically a forest tribe 
carrying on shifting cultivation like tho Khonds, They claim to 
have once ruled Rairakhol : during the constant wars between 
Ramra and Rairaékhol the whole of the Raj family of Rairikho} 
were killed excopt one hoy who was hidden in a cradlo on uprights 
by a Butka woman, and when the Bamra soldiers came to seck 
for him the Sudhas swore, “ If we havo kept him cithor in heaven 
or earth may our God dostroy us.’ The Bamra people wero satis- 
fied and the child was saved : heroceived the name of Jonamani 
or “ Jewel among men”’ which the family still boar. In conse- 
quence of this incident, the Butki Sudhas aro considerod by the 
Rairakhol house as a relation on their mother’s sido : they have 
several villages allotted to them and perform sacrifices for the 
family. In some of their villages nobody may sleop on a oot or sit 
on a high chair, so as to bo between heaven and earth in the 
position in which tho child was saved. 

The Sudhas have totemistic gotrvs such as bhaluka (boar) 
and bargas or family names such as Thakur, and Danaik. The 
bargas are more numerous than the totemistic sopts and marriage 
either within the Jarga or within the sept is forbidden. There are 
no intermarriages betweon the Sudhas of Baud and Athmallik 
and those residing in tho other States. They practise infant 
marriage. When a girl reaches adolescence, she is, if no suitable 
bridegroom be forthcoming, married to an old man who 
divorces her immediately afterwards or is married to an arrow. 
She can then remain singlo without blame until o suitor 
appears whom she marries by the form of widow remarriage. 
In this respect the Sudhas resemble the Chasis. A betrothal is 
sealed by tying an areca nut in a knot made from the clothes 
of a relative of each party and pounding it seven times with ‘a 
peatle. 


Taonlis. 
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A small non-Aryan caste, They reside principally in Dhen- 
kinal, Hindol, Baramba, Talcher and Narsinghpur and numbered 
about 17,295 persons in 1901. The name is said to be derived 
from Talumiil, a village in the Angul district; and they came 
to Bamra and Sonpur during the Orissa famine in 1866. The 
Taonlas appear to be alow occupational caste of mixed origin, 
but derived principally from the Khond tribe. Formerly their 
profession was military service, and it 18 probable that like the 
Khandaits and Paiks they formed the levies of some of the 
Oriyé Rajas and gradually bocame u caste. Tbe Taonlas are said 
to be allied to the Savars and to admit a member of any caste 
from whose hands they can take water into the community. In 
Sonpur the Taonlas admit a close connection with Chasis and say 
that somo of thoir families are desconded from the union of Chas& 
men and Teonlé women. The Taonlas haves no exogamous divi- 
sions: their marriages are therefore regulated by relationship 
in the ordinary mannor. WVivoroe und widow remarriage are 
permitted, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, 


Tue number of dispensaries maintained by the States was ypenicar 
39 in 1907-08 and two more are in course of construction. In all] uvsrrro- 
the States, with the exception of 'Tigiria, where there is only ™°** 
an Ayédrvedic Hall, disponsaries are muintained at tho hoad- 
quarters and in the lager States of Bamra, Dhonukanal, Gangpur, 
Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Maytrbhanj and Sonpur, and also in 

the States of Bonsai and Nayagurh there are dispensurics in tho 
interior, mostly situated at tho headquarters of subdivisions 

and important zamindaris. All the dispensaries aro in chargo of 
qualified Civil Hospital Assistants, aud in the States of Bamra, 
Dhenkanal, Gaugpur, Keonjlar, Mayitirbhunj, Nilgiri, Patna and 
Sonpur there are Medical Ufficers in charge with yualitioutions equi- 
valent to those of Assistant Surgeons. AJL the disponsaries are 

well supplicd with medicines and surgical instruments and have 
accommodation for male and female in-door putionts: the dispen- 
saries and their equipments at Bamra, Dhenkana’l, Gangpur, 
Kalahandi, Maytirbhanj, Patna’ and Sunpur are excollent, Medical 
attendance for females has of late yours bogun to reovive attention, 

and there are female Civil LLospital Assistants uttached to the 
disponsaries of Dhenkanal, Kalabandi, Keonjhar, Mayirbhanj, 
Nilgiri and Patna. A great change has come over the people of 

the Garhjats in their attitude towards the use of Huropean medicine 

and submission to surgical operations. The figures below of 
patients treated during the last five years show the great inoresse 

in the popularity of the State dispensaries during that period :— 


1903-04... a wes 273,167 
1904-05... oie we 275,624 
1905-06 ... = vee 293,719 
1906-07... ive sw 805,617 
1907-08 ... tng wee 338,566 


Atany important centre there isnow a great anxiety evinced by 
the people of all classea and races for the location of a dispensary, 
and any Civil Hospital Assistant who is capable and sympathetic 
quickly gains a large attendance. The change is « remarkable 
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one, but perhaps only to be expected with the general advance- 
ment that is now rapidly taking place. 

The principal complaints are fever and bowel complaints, and 
these two, especially fever, account for the majority of the 
number of deaths: severe outbreaks of cholera not infrequently 
visit the Btutes: these outhroak. are generally due to imported 
infection, the Garhjats forming a highway for vast numbers of 
pilgrims on their way to and from Pius. the greater number of 
these pilgrims are of the poorer classes travelling on foot, who 
readily succumb to the attacks of any epidumic Small-pox 
visitations are often severe, especially in the 17 States formerly 
known as the Orissa Tributary Mahals, but with tho spread of 
vaccination are becoming less virulent and less common, In the 
Sambulpur States small-pox but rarely vccurs. Syphilis is oxceed- 
ingly common in the Garhjate and is of a very virulent type: 
leprosy is not uncommon and elephantiasis is bad in the States 
bordering on the Puri district. 

One of the most marked features of recont years is the rapid 
strides made in vaccination workin the States. In some of the 
States, principally the 17 States formerly known us the Tributary 
Mahals of Orissa, vaccination is paid for by the people: in the 
Sambalpur States, (except in Bamra) and in Gangpur and Bonai, 
vaccination is frev ; in all cases the work is carried on by properly 
trained vaccinators, who in many instances are local men trained 
in the vaccination class maintained by the Status for this purpose, 
at the Medical School, Cuttack, though in some cases with the 
employment of fully qualified Medical Officers, these vaccinators 
are now locally trained in the States. The vaccivuators in all 
instanovs are supervised by Inspectors who are generally Civil 
Hospital Assistants and, in addition to their duties of supervision 
of vaccination, are peripatetic doctors rendering medical assistance 
to the villagers, being deputed to attend on occasiuns of out- 
breaks of cholera. small-pox and cattle diseases in the interior : 
theso peripatetic Vivil Hospital Assistants also attend to village 
sanitation. Vaccination is mostly from lymph, but in the Sam- 
balpur States, vaccination direct from the calf, is available for 
those who prefer it. All the Chiefs are now entirely responsible 
for the vaccination work in thoir States: till recently in the 17 
States, formerly known as the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, and 
the States of Gangpur and Bonai the Sanitary Department used 
to conduct and supervise the work. Vaccination generally has 
received much greater attention for some years in the five States 
transferred from the Central Provinces than in the other States 
of this Agency: this has no doubt been due to the personal 
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influenoe of the Chiefs and probably to a large degree to the faot 
that vaccination is free: this is supported by the fact that in 
Gangpur and Bonai where free vaccination has been introduced for 
the last two years there has beon a most marked increase in the 
operations. Revaccination in the 17 States, formerly known as the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa, and the States of Gangpur and Bonai 
was up to within the last three years very little practised and 
previously was practically unknown: it has, however, now made 
8 beginning as the figures below show. In Putna and Kalahandi 
revaccination has always received the greatest attention and a 
case of small-pox, oxcept an occasional imported case, is now almost 
unknown. Tho ostensive operations, especially of revaccination, 
in Patna and Kalahandi, are worthy of note in viow of tho very 
large Khond population (136,486) im these two States. The 
statemont below illustrates the progross of vaccination and re- 
vaccination of recent years. 























17 STATER FORMERLY | w 
KNOWN a8 THE STATED OF Gaxurur |, 
THIBUTARY States | AND BONnal. 15 SAMUALPCR STATES, 
YuaRs. f oy Onisia, } i 
> - des. Nee eps. io terete 
| Primary r Primary 3 Primary sears 
aCe Resacer. reaseee Revace. + Sarcinie Roving ot. 
lon. navian, tiou nation. | rte nation, 
' 
\ ' | i. 
19005 ay BU,NAT | nz | laoat | P26 37,206 7,390 
d 
1408.06 aa 69,626 2,883 | 10,74 : 1,138 slide 20,758 
i I 
W607 10,037 | sues | 9277 5 PA a oO 44,030 
1907-08, a (907 17,31 | 10,50 | 13,870 PYRO 40,080 
a PT ek ger ete oa | rege cla ee Rem al 
A 
Tota, ...| 989,727 | 94,877 | 49,089 | w,t09 ) 173,018 199,998 


* Of these thr figuies for revaccination were— 


Potnk, Kala hands, 
1904-05 wee 13,985 8.653 
1905.06 ite soe 16,035 2,004 
1906-7 a » 18,55 #051 
1907.08 aoe 21,065 12,625 





Totet —., BAH 32,785 
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OHAPTER V. 


—— 


AGRICULTURE. 


Gexmnat Tue States of Orissa prosont very varying conditions of soil 

Liga - and conformation of surface, froin the bare rock of the mountain 

"peaks, the loamy but rocky soil on the hill slopes, the rich 

deposits of the valleys in the hills to the wide open plains along 

the course of the large rivers of the country. In all cases, 

however, tho system of agriculture is tho same and is entirely 

dependent on the rainfall: ounals and ombankmonts on any 

large seal: aru unkuown, though in Bamra, Mayirbhanj and 
Dhenkanal a commencement has been made in this direction. 


Syetem In noarly all the States the most primitive systom of cultiva- 
ow Coxti- 4: . a 2 A ; eae si 5 
vation, 100, dahi or shim, is pursued alongside regular systematic cultiva- 


tion: the degree to which this primitive system is followed in 
each State depends on the amount of forcast or open country 
available, When preparing a jédm the largo trees are singed, 
and the smaller ones are cleared hy the hatchet: and fire. The 
soil is then seratehed with primitive hand-jlougbs, and a 
fairly good miscellaneous crop, eonsisting of varly rice, maize, 
millots, oil-seeds, turmeric, ofc., is raised for two or three 
seasons: the site is abandoned for a fresh ono and is allowed 
to rest until again covered with jungle when the same process is 
repeated. In the States of Athmallik, Bamra, Bonai, Kalahand, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara and Rairakhol, where the country consists 
for the most part of vast tracts of lofty hills and dense forests, the 
system of dahi cultivation is followed to a verylarge extent, whilst 
in more open oountry, such as is found in parts of Baud, 
Dhenkanal, Mayirbhanj, Patna and Sonpur, regular plough 
cultivation of a high order is universal: in all the States, however, 
both systems exist side by side: the Kaltiiyas of Kalahandi and 
the Sambalpur States, and the Agarias of Gangpur and along 
the valley of the Brihmani in the Bonai State are first olass 
cultivators and past experts in skilful terracing, and the oon- 
struction of tanks and dandhs to irrigate their lands. It is 
extraordinary to find side by side with cultivation of this nature 
the reckless and wasteful system of déAi cultivation. With the 
interest now being taken by the States in the proper vonservation 
of their forests this aystem of ddAi cultivation has received a 
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check. In a fow instances the members of the indigenous tribes 
have been removed from their jhams within the reserved forest 
areas and assigned prescribed areas within which to practise this 
form of cultivation or settled on the open country being provided 
with land, bullocks and seeds: endeavours are also’being gradually 
made to induoe others to give up this destructive form of cultiva- 
tion by offering lands and advances fur seed and plough bullocks. 
The practice of dai cultivation by regular cultivators in addition 
to their plough oultivatiun has now beon stopped. The system 
is, however, on the wane; let alone the fact that the area has 
been restricted by the formation of forest reserves, the pressure 
of population has compelled the indigenous races to burn their 
padds or yhuming tracts every third or fourth year, whereas 
formerly it was possible to ailow a pada vight to ten yoars’ rest: 
this is naturally rapidly deteriorating the productivencss of the 
system and it is rarely now-a-days that a really good crop can 
be reaped off the paris, This no doubt accounts for tho fact 
that so many of the two principal wild tribes of these States, tho 
Bhuiyas and Khonds, are becoming Hinduised and settling in 
villages and working lands alongside regular cultivating classes: 
at the same time, however, they generally banker after a small 
piece of daii oultivation ou a hill-side neighbouring on their 
plough cultivation. No moro pitiable sight can be rcen than that 
presented by the Bl.uiy pars (tracts) of Bonai, Keonjhar, and Pal 
Lahara aud the padas of the Ihonds in tho extensive expanse 
of hills on the eastern side of the Kalahandi Stato: hill-sidos which 
formerly carried magnificent timber are now either bare or covered 
with small poles and scantlings, which are immediatoly felled 
so soon as they will yivld enough ash to raise even a scanty crop. 
The valleys and vpen plains are fine undulating country, which Imprea- 
readily lendg itself tu the construction uf tanks and small embank- ™O*- 
ments for irrigation: the villages along the banks uf the Mahanadi 
and Brahmani, especially in the Sonpur, Baud and ‘alcher 
States, are exceptionally equipped with fine tanks. In the Sambal- 
pur States aud in some of the cther States it has for several years 
been a fixed policy to encourage the village lessces or yaontids 
to improve their villoges in this way by granting those, who do 
so, 8 protected status, which prevents their being ousted at the 
time of re-settlement, if they are prepared to enter intoa new 
agreement on fair and reasonable terms and have not been guilty 
of regular default, or failure to comply with their preacribed duties. 
The system cf cultivation has been described in the articles on paiyorras, 

each individual State and requires no detailed mention. It may ox0re, 
be briefly stated that there are the following forms of cultivation: 


Rice. 


Other 
cervals 


and pulses. 


Oil-socda, 
Sugar- 


cane. 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Tobacco. 
Turmeric. 
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Edible 
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(1) Regular (jami) rice cultivation; (2) Upland (dt, gord, tanr) 
cultivation of rice entirely dependent on the rainfall; (3) oulti- 
vation of oil-seeds, millets, and cotton on high clearinge in forest 
land, where the low scrub-jungle is burnt, or boughs are cut, 
draggod to the spot and burnt, the ashes being ploughed into the 
ground asa fortiliser; this form of cultivation is locally known 
as deurd; and (4) lastly, the regular ddA¢ or shaming. 

The staple crop is rice, of which generally speaking two 
varietics are grown, viz., dws or didi reaped in September, and 
aman or sdrad, the late winter rice, and the chief crop of the 
vountry. In a few places, but to quite an insignificant extent, 
spring rice or dalua is cultivated along tho edges of basius which 
remain wot throughout tho year: this carly spring rice is a 
feature of the southern tracts of Kalihandi. The methods of 
cultivation aro identical with those prevailing elsewhere in Orissa. 
Rioo is, of course, the principal food crop but is supplemented 
by millets, such as china, mandiad or marud, etc, und maize 
and pulses form a lurge part of the dietary of the people, 
including birhi, maga, hulthi, rahar and gram. The chief oil- 
seeds grown ure mustard, secsamum and castor-oil seeds, castor. 
oil being sometimes used by the poorer classes for cooking, 
Sugarcane is extensively cultivated and a considerable export 
trade is carried on in tho sugar manufactured. Wheat grows 
luxuriantly in the hill area of the Kalahandi State, but is not 
rogularly grown by the Khonds, who prefer the rough and 
roady system of déhi or shim cultivation and the raising of 
turmerio for export. Wheat is cultivated by the zamindars of 
these tracts in their home-farms and by members of their families, 
holding villages as muintonanoe grants, The wheat is readily 
irrigated from the perennial springs which covr this country in 
every direction. There is nothing to prevent wheat being 
cultivated here on a large scale, and with the advent of the 
Raipur-Vizianagram railway should provo a very profitable under- 
taking to the cultivators : some water-power mills from Dehri on 
the Son have recently been introduced. Cotton is largely grown, 
but is mostly of a very inferior quality : a good deal of it is locally 
manufactured for home use, bat a certain quantity is exported, 
Tobacco is raised on the rich silt deposits of rivers and near 
homesteads, whore cattle manuro is plentiful. Turmeric is exten- 
sively grown, especially by the Khonds, for export, and all the 
ordinary vegetables are cultivated, the commonest being the 
brinjal or egg-plant and pumpkin. The forests produce various 
edible roots, such as the kandé (large yam) and tikhurt (arrow- 
root): the latter is prepared by placing the root in earthen jes 
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with water and then boiling: the aborigines largely subsist on 
these products. Asaresult of the growth of population within 
the States, of immigration from ontside and of improved vommu- 
nications, cultivation is steadily on the increase; extensive alear- 
ances are being made on all sides, and the problem in every State 
is how to devise measures for the proper conservation of the 
forests without unduly restricting the reclamation of waste lands, 
In most of the States little has been done to introduce new 
varieties of crops or improved seeds. In the State of Mayurbhanj, 
however, an exporimental farm is maintained and useful work 
done: experiments with jute, potatous, the Contral Provinces 
drought-resisting dus paddy, and various other kinds of paddy and 
ground-nuts have been carried out: Monsrs, Shaw, Wallace & Co. 
have undertaken in this State experiments in cotton cultivation : 
on thoir farm various kinds of cotton have beon tried including the 
Sambalpur trev ovtton; the cultivation is, however, still in the 
experimental stage. At Nayagarh an oxperimental farm has been 
opened for threo yours, experiments buing conductud in jute-grow- 
ing which have been fairly succossful and several of the well-to-do 
tenants are taking up its cultivation: exporimonts have also beon 
tried with fuir sucovss in drought-resisting paddy and the seods 
distributed to the tonants. In Bamra the Chiof has a large farm 
near Balam, some ten miles from the headquarters, and here supe- 
rior crops and vegetables of various kinds ure grown on an exten~ 
sive scale. In Athgarh the Chief takes au intorest in agricultural 
experiments and has started an experimental farm whore superior 
varieties of paddy are experimented with. 
Sericulture is also being carefully and sciontifically carried 
on in the States of Mayiirbhunj, Dhonkanal and Keonjhar: 
progress has so far been greater in the former State and tenants 
of certain Christian villages as well us othor tenants of the 
State have taken up the industry: both shrub aud tree mulberry 
are grown; in Keonjhar the work has made less progress: in 
all these States the sericultural operations are in charge of 
experts and scholarships are given by the Dhonkanal State to 
students to proceed to Rajshahi to study. The Dhenkénal 
State has sent a student to Japan to study sugar-making. In 
the five States transferred from the Central Provinces, the 
cultivation of jowdr is onoonraged by awarding prizes to echool- 
masters for the best crop raisod during the year: to all the 
schools small gardens are attached and the children taught to 
grow English vegetables ; there are similar gardens attached to 
the police stations and good vegetable seed thus finds its way 


amongst the people generally. It is by no means uncommon 
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in the cold season when touring in these States to raceive 
present of a good cabbage or cauliflower grown in the garden of 
the headman of the village. 

Pioves. The plough in use is very similar in all the States. The 
tribes who practise déAi cultivation use a small hand plough; 
it is little more than a curved bough. The plough in use varies 
slightly in different places to suit the variety of soil met with. 
The ploughs in use for sugular cultiyalion sre of two kinds, 
the distinguishing feature being in the one caso the use of two 
wooden pogs ou the yoke within which to confine the neck of the 
bullock, and in the other only asinglo peg on the inner side 
is uscd to which is fastened by a hook or through a hole at its 
lower ond a cord passing round the neck of the bullock and 
attached to a small knub on thi outer extremity of the yoke. 
The former type is found in the wilder parts of the country, 
such as Bonai, where the cattle are allowed to graze in herds in 
the laye forests, and ure very wild and unmanageable when 
yoked in the plough: the two wooden pegs make it easier to 
steady the bullocks, but have the disadvantage that it is very 
difficult (o turn and direct them and the ploughing is ueturally 
inferior: the latter type is found in the more open and cultivated 
tracts. In Bonai the Bhuiya cuitivatur uses a plough of dundkan 
wood: the wood is not kept to season as it perishes unless made 
up at once: this plough only lasts for about a year and the 
cost of the plough including tho iron share is ten annas: a 
plough without the yoke (juddé or judds) costs four annas and 
the yoke, if bought separately, costs two annas. The plough- 
stock (nangal) is made in oue pieco with a slot for the share (pldd 
or Aasana): there is no iron band or ring to keep the share firm 
in the stook. The share is a long narrow piece of iron. The 
plough is fashioned by means of a chisel known as dindhani 
and a wooden mallet (kata). The plough has two wooden pegs 
on tho yoke for harnessing the bullocks. The other type of 
plough is usually made of sé/ and has a longer life and costs 
in the States round Sambalpur about eleven and-a-half annas. 
The yoke has only parchaé or inner pegs and no outer pegs 
(kdnkhila); the place of the latter are taken by two small knobs 
on the top of the yoke, from which a piece of oord is attached , 
this cord passes under the neck of the oxen and is fastened to 
the lower end of the parckdit by an iron hook or through a 
hole made therein. 

Dowssr1o =» The ordinary value of each kind of domestic animal is—cow, 

AMIMATA: Pa 5 to 15, bullock, Ra. 5 to 20, she-buffalo, Re, 10 to 20, 
he-buffalo, Ra. 10 to 30, goat, Ra 1 to 3, pony, Re. 10 to 50. 
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Ponies are not much used except for riding by the fow well- 
to-do people, such as the headmen of the villages; these ponies are 
very small and only up to very light weights, but are oxtremely 
hardy. The botter class of ponies have all to be imported: 
Bhutid ponies do well and are a favourite type with those who 
ean afford them. 

Buffaloes and bullocks are employed in ploughing, tho Cattzx. 
former being specially useful in tilling hard soil. Cow and she- 
buffaloes are prized for their milk, which besides being drunk is 
largely utilized for making g/i (clarified butter) both for looal 
consumption and export. Lasture lands are generally plentiful 
on account of the existence of exteusive waste lands and forest 
areas and no difhculty is experienced in feeding cattle. In 
fact, herds are annually brought in large numbors from the 
plains to graze in the States, ‘I'he local breeds of cattlo, however, 
are exceedingly poor aad of small stature. The quantity of 
milk which a cow gives is very smal]: if is difficult to find 
an animal which will give a seer a day: the sale price of a 
milch cow is one rupee per chittack (pth of a seor) of milk 
given daily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tur States of Orissa are not subject to the ravages of severo 
famino. ‘The great famine of Orissa in 1866 did not affect the 
Garhjate. In recent years, however, in 1897, 1900 and 1908 some 
of the States have suffered from considerable scarcity. In 1900 
tho distress from scarcity wus severe in the Patna and Sonpur 
Statea, relicof works were undertaken and kitcheus played a pro- 
minent part in the relivf given, but so far disastrous and widos 
spread faminv las been unknown, The distress of 1908 was due 
to two causes, viz., early cessation of tho rains and devastating 
floods of the Mahanadi and Brahmani rivers along the riparian 
villages on the lower portion of their courses. This immunity 
to real famino is due to the conformation of the country, 
which renders it little subject to flood except in certain limited 
aroas, and which, owing to forest-clad hills, is better able to 
rotain moisturo than the country of the plains. The population 
ia sparse, but its annual expansion and the conseyuent dis- 
appearance of the forests is apparently rendering tho country 
more liable to sudden floods. The country lends itself to 
easy irrigation by tho construction of tanks and embankments 
at no great cost. The villages and forests abound with mango, 
jack, mahud, char and cbony trees, which yield favourite articles 
of food with the people: the jungles produc» many kinds of 
edible roots and tubors. The population is very largely 
composed of indigenous races, who regularly subsist, when short 
of rice or mandid,on the jungle produots and the spoils of 
the chase. During the season whon the s¢/is in flower the Kols 
practically cat nothing else, and this they do from ohoice. 
The Kol, Bhuiyé and Khond will frequontly not take the 
trouble to cultivate, even though he can readily do so, enough 
rice or mdndid to supply the needs of himself and his family 


throughout the year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RENTS AND WAGES. 


RecuLar surveys and settlements were till lately raro in the Revwrs, 
States. The measurement was usually done roughly by bamboo 
poles, rents being supposed to bear some relation to outturn, but 
the mode of calculation was often very crude. There is seldom 
any rack-ronting. In the States which have como under the 
administration of Government, the lands havo beon regularly 
classified and rents assessed avcording to tho classification. In the 
State of Mayirbhauj the Chief has undertaken regular sottle- 
ments on scientific principles and a regular settlement staff is 
maintained to keep theso sottloments up-to-date. In the five 
States transferred from the Central Provinces, regular scttloments 
based on the soil factor, and soil unit system in vogue in the 
Central Provinces have been made for some years past, but, 
in the wilder tracts of these States large arezs populated by 
the Khonds, Binjhals and other wild tribes have only been 
summarily settlod, the rents being merely nominal and based 
on the supposed seod capacity of the soil In Gangpur a 
regular settlement is now in progress, but hitherto tho only 
system known has been an estimation by a body of umpires, 
who, after examining a village, assess approximately in their 
opinion the quantity of first, seoond and third class rice 
lands in the village: the system is known as the wazarpaimda 
or eye-measurement ; villages so settled are known as kul villages 
and opposed to whut villages where no such settlement has 
been made. In the Vabari zaryana of DBonai tho rents are 
assessed on the plough and the Bhuiyas of Bonai, Pal Lehara 
and Keonjhar pay only a house-tax. Tho Chiefs have large 
khemars or farms which they either cultivate themsvlves or let 
to under-tenants from whom they receive half the produce as 
their share. Rent-free grants to Brahmans, temples and othors 
cover large areas and are seldom violated. It is also usual to 
4 service tenures or jagirs to paths (feudal militia), servants 
and dependants and ‘/anjd or maintenance grants to relatives, 
which are, however, resumable at the option of the Chief. A 
few tenures are held at a quit-rent. The rest of the land is the 
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property of the State and is known as the khdisa area: ‘it 'is 
held by tenants who pay rent direct, intermediate rights or tenures 
being practically unknown. Formerly the whole or » part of the 
rent used to be realised in kind, but cash payments have now toa 
large extent become the rule. The right of occupancy is firmly 
established by cusfom, and so long as the tenant pays rent his 
possession is undisturbed, but alienation by sale, gift or mortgage is 
subject entirely to the permission of the Chief, and is usually care- 
fully guarded against and in several States is strictly forbidden. 

Waars. There is little of skilled lahour in the Garhjats, except 
earpenters, blacksmiths and masons who aro paid 2 annas 3 pies 
to l rupee 4 annas per diem. Unskilled labour does not cost 
more than two to three annas per diem while agricultural labour 
is generally paid in kind. The custom of paying the village 
artisans and menials and chavkidars (watchmen) in kind at harvest 
time is common. Tor a detailed account of the various classes of 
land laboureis in the Mates a reference may be made to the 
articles on the States of Kalahandi, Nayagarh, Patna, Rairakhol 
and Sonpur. 

Reths bee tis 2 generally recognised custom for the Chiefs to demand 

i and obtain brgdrt or froe labour from certain castes and classes 
for carrying their luggage or that of any offivial, and performing 
various other domestic sorvices, such as thatching houses, etc. 
But the persons while so employed are always given full daily 
food, and in some cases they also have small rent-free grants. 
The privilege extends to certain favoured persons such aa the 
relations or principal officers of tho Chiefs. 

The headmen or gaontids of the villages and also the Chiefs 
for their khamdre or private lands receive beth labour : this con- 
sists of free assistance from each house of oultivating tenants 
of one plough for preparing the lands for sowing, one plough at 
time of re-ploughing (bihurd) and two sickles at harvest. 
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*OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE, 


Tue great majority of the population, 70-4 per cent., of the Ocovra. 
States follow agriculture as their moans of livelihood: the propor. "'°** 
tion of the population following industries and profession is only 
13'9 and 0°27 per cent. engage in trade. 

The States are not remarkable lor any vory special manu- Aiaprenis 
factures; at Kantilo in tho Khandpara Stato and in tho” 
Narsinghpor Stato a considerable manufacturo of brass utensils 
is carried on: these find thoir way throughout tho States, but are 
entirely of the ordinary pattern and in nowiso remarkable either 
for design or workmanship: the next most important industry 
is the weaving of tussor olo‘h at Sonpur and Binka in tho Sonpur 
State; an account of this industry will be found in tho article on 
that State. At Maniabandha in the Baramba State a small sottlo- 
ment of Buddhists manufacture silk and cotton cloth of execllent 
quality and artistic patterns. Inthe States of Rairakhol and Ath- 
mallik a considerable number of Lohars (smiths) carn a livelihood 
in smelting iron, which is of excellent quality and highly valued. 
In Baud, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Khandpara, Mayiirbhanj and 
Talcher blacksmiths make, for local use, iron implements, such 
as axos, bill-hooks, crow-bars, shovels, spades, sickles and knives, 
some of which are very well turned out. In Dhonkanal ond 
Nayagarh ivory work of good quality is still made by one or two 
families, and in Baud there are skilful silversmiths. In Bonai the 
Bhumij fashions utensils from the soap stone found there, and 
similar vessels are manufactured in the Nilgiri State. 

In almost all the villages of tho States aro found the local 
cotton weavers, who are Pankas or Pans, Ohika and Meheors. Tho 
cloth woven is very coarse ; it is however very much more durable 
than the mill-made article. Tho weavers cke out a precarious 
existence from the proceeds of their toil. In oertain parts the 
eands of the Brahmani, Ib and Mahanadi are washed by a trike 
known as Jhor4s, and an account of this industry will be found 
in the article on the Bonai State It will thus be aven that 
there are virtuelly no manufactures in the States and such 
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industries as these are petty. The villages are self-contained 
with their own blackamith, potter, carpenter, ete.; their wants are 
few and the few articles of luxury are obtained by barter. 

Thero are no mines in the States: at Bisra in the Gangpur 


deposit State thore are extensive limestone quarries worked by a European 
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firm and the manufactured lime has obtained a ready sale and 
high reputation in the Calcutta market: dolomite deposits in 
the samo State on the banks of the Brahmani have also been 
worked. Manganese ir fair quantity is found in the GAngpur 
State and in 1908 nearly 2,000 tons were raised : in the Himgir 
zamindari of the same Statea coalfield of good quality exists and 
a company has been formed to work it. The enormous resources 
of iron org in the Gurumasniani hill in the State of Mayiirbhanj 
are well known und tho ore is about to be exploited by the large 
Steel Works to bo started by Tata and Sons. The granite 
quarries in the Nilgiri State are nuw biing exploited by a 
company which has built a tramway from Balasoro to Nilgiri. 
As regards other minersls which exist in the States, but have 
so far not been worked, an account is given under the head of 
Geology. 

Tradors in the States are cepresented by itinerant dealers from 
the British districts; there aro but very few local traders. Trade 
is carried on principally in rice, pulses, oil-seeds, ete, and timber 
and other forest produce in return for salt, dried fish, European 
cotton piece-goods, cotton twist and kerosene oil; tusser cocoons 
are also exported. There is a considerable export trade in hides 
and horns. Most of the export and the import trade is carried 
on with Cuttack and to a smaller extent also with Balasore, Puri 
and Sambalpur. Regular weekly or bi-weekly markets are held 
in all the Statos at convenient centres where the ordinary neces- 
saries of a rural population, such as salt, loth, dried-fish, etc., are 
bartered for grain. There are, however, no central markets 
of great importance, but Kantilo in Khandpara, Anandpur 
in Keonjhar, Bhuban and Dhenkanal in Dhenkanal and Tarbha in 
Sonpur are important marts. The system is for traders to push 
on into the hill tracts, inaccessible for cart traffic, early in the 
year: they settle down with their pack-bullocks or ponies and 
scour the country side, bringing in head-loads of grain by means 
of cooly transport: in due course these supplies are transferred 
to the pack-bullocks and ponies, which either carry them to the 
places where the carts are waiting for them, or transport them 
direct to their destination. Here, as elsewhere, the wandering 
race of Banjaris are found engaged in their traditional pursuit 
of transport carriers and sutlers, 
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Dhenkanal, Deogdon in Keonjhar and Dhabaleswar in Athgarh. 
Large numbers of pilgrims including visitors from outside 
congregate on the Sivaratri day (February-March) at Kapilas 
and Deogaéon and at Dhabaleswar on the Karttik Ptirnima day 
(October-November), but these places do not attract much trade, 
being resorted to chietly for purposes of devotion and for the oure 
of diseases and infirmities. 


Want of communications forms the chief obstacle to the Trans- 
growth of trade. The larger rivers are open to country boats 


for about eight months in the year, during which they are also 
largely used slong their lower roaches for floating down rafts of 
timber and bamboos. But the bulk of the trado is carried on 
from November to May in country carts, where thero aro fair- 
weather roads, and elsewhere on pack-bullocks which still form 
the chief means of carringe. Solid block-whoeled carts (sagars) 
are used for bringing down timbers and stones from the forests 
and for carrying other goods in places where nothing better than 
tracks are to be found. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 


Gexeeat, One of tho greatest signs of advancement noticeable in the States 
FRATVUR. of Orissa during recent years has been the very marked improve- 
ment effected in communications. All the twenty-four States 
have good and, in some cases, oxcollent roads to their headquarters 
and there are many good surface feeder roads. Tho principal 
Cuttack- and most important roads are, the Cuttack-Angul-Sambalpur 
Reiss (171 milos), Cuttack-Sonpur-Sambulpur (205 miles), and Sambal- 
road. pur-Patna-Kalahandi (140 miles). ‘Che former lies to the north 
of thy Mahanadi and rans through tho States of Athgarh and 
Dhonkanai, the Angul district, the States of Athmallik and 
Rair&khol and the Sambalpur district: this road, except in 
the Dhenkanal and Rairakhol Statos, is maintainud by Govern- 
ment and there are rest-houses at convonient distances of about 
10 miles apart up to tho border of the Rairékhol State: bungalows 
are now in course of erection in this Btate and the Sambal- 
Cuttack pur district. The Cuttack-Sonpur-Sambalpur road runs on tho 
ae south side of tho Mahanadi, following closely the bank of 
road, the river: it runs through Dompara and Banki in tho Cuttack 
district, tho States of Khandpara, Daspalla, Baud and Sonpur 
and the Sambalpur district. It is maintained throughout its 
length as far as the Sonpur border by Government, exoopt in 
the short length situated in the Pancharaé zamindari of the Sonpur 
State, which lies in tho State of Baud near the river Tel: 
this soction is maintained by the Sonpur State: the road through- 
out its longth in the Sonpur State is maintained by the Chief : 
after loaving the Sonpur State the road runs through the Sambal- 
pur district crossing the Mahdnadi at Dhama, about 15 miles 
below Sambalpur. The northern section of the road is not an 
easy one for traffio, as after entering the State of Baud many large 
streams and rivers have to be crossed: the worst of these are the 
Salki, Bagh, and Marini in Baud, the Tol and Ang in the Sonpur 
State. The road, except the portion in the Sonpur State and 
the portion between Dham& and Sambalpur which are good 
gravelled sections, isa surface road, and running as it does in 
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close proximity to the river is in many parts poor owing to 
the sandy nature of the svil and to the fact that in many places, 
especially near Harbhanga in the Baud State, it is overtopped 
by high floods: there are bungalows at regular intorvals all the 
way from Cuttack to Sonpur, and thero is also a bungalow 
at Binké in tho Sonpur State and one at Dhama. Tho crossing 
at Dhema is an oxccedingly difficult one, and accordingly a 
diversion is under construction from Dhama along tho north 
bank of tho river to tho Sonpur border,! whonce the road will 
be carried on by the State and the crossing mado at Binka, an 
important village in tho Sonpur State on the south bank of 
the river. 

The Sambalpur-Patua-Kalahandi road crosses the Mahanadi ganhat. 
at Sambalpur, whero, exeopt in tho rainy soason, an exovllont pyr. 
pontoon bridge is maintained by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and a 
travels rid Atlabira, Bargarh and Bar pali to the Sonpur border, read. 
a distance of about 48 milos: as tar as Bargarh the road isa 
metalled one, and from there to the Sonpur border a good 
gravelled road has been constructed. ‘ho road rune for a distance 
of 8 miles through tho Sonpur State and then crosses the Ang 
river, which forms the border betweon tho States of Sonpur and 
Patna, crosses the Suktel and rons on to Bolangir, tho head- 
quarters of the Patni State: the road as fur as Bolangir from 
the Sambalpur-Soupur border is an excellent gravelled road and 
the smaller streams are bridged, The distance from Sambalpur 
to Bolangir is 76 miles. From Bolangir, a good surface road 
runs on to Dhawanipatna, tho hendquartors of the Kalahandi 
Stato, 64 miles from Bolangir: the section of the road from 
Boléngir to the Tel, a distance of 32 miles, and the boundary of 
the Patna and Kalahandi States is of heavy gradients running 
ina series of switchbacks and the surfaco is only moderate: 
from the border of the Kalahandi State the country greatly 
improves, the gradients are comparatively easy and the surfaco is 
in fair order: the last five miles of the road before ontering 
Bhawanipatna is in oxcellent order and bridged throughout: tho 
whole length of the road is possible fora motor. Thero are 
bungalows at Attabira (17th mile), Bargarh (80th mile), Barpali 
(40th mile) and Charmunda (46th mile), all in the Sumbalpur 
district: there aro also bungalows at Dungripali in the Sonpur 
State (53rd mile), at Salebhatta (57th mile), just across the Tel 
river, at Boldngir (76th mile) and Deogion (88th mile) in the 
Patna State ani in the State of Kalahandi at Kaeurparaé (116th 
mile), Utkeia (126th mile) and Bhawanipatna (140th mile). 
This route is a very important one for trade and commeroe. 
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Another important road, but which, with the transfer of the 
five Sambalpur &tatea from the Central Provinces to Orissa, 
haa naturally become of somewhat less importance than before, 
ia the Raipur-Bhawanipatna road which enters the Patna State 
on the border of the Khariar samindari in the Raipur dis- 
trict, and after running for about 12 miles through the south- 
western extremity of tho Patna State through Sindhekela, it 
crosses the boundary of the Patna and Kalahandi States six 
miles further meeting the Tel river: from hore the road runs due 
south for a distanoo of 7 miles to Madingpadar, then turns 
south-east across the Kalahandi State entering the Ganjam district 
of the Madras D’residenoy at Sikarkupa: the road is a gravelled 
ono and maintained in excellent order: throughout its course in 
the Patna and Kalahandi States there is only one bungalow and 
that at Madingpadar in the Kilahandi State 12 miles from 
Bhawanipatné with which it in connected by a good road. A 
considerable amount of traffic goes by this road to Ganjam and there 
is a traffic-registering station at Sikarkupa. The road passes 
Bhawanipatna, the headquarters of the Kalahandi State, at a dis- 
tance of 9 miles to the north. 

Those aro the principal roads for traffic in the States. The 
States of Maytirbhanj, Kalaéhandi, Bamra and Sonpur are well 
provided with good roads: and there are also good village roads 
in the States of Patna, Dhenkénal, Taloher and Nayagarh: 
internal communications aro defective in the States of Baud, 
Bonai, Daspall&, Gangpur, Khandpara and Tigiria; but there are 
good roads in all cases to the headquarters of the States with 
bungalows at the headquarters. In the Mayiirbhanj State com- 
munications are oxcellent and the roads are well provided with 
travellers’ bungalows: there is a good road from the headquarters, 
Baripada, to Karanjid and thence to the Keonjhar border: in this 
State thereare 149°50 miles of metalled road and 350 miles of 
surface road. In Kaélahandf there are 534 miles of gravelled road 
and 1163 miles of good surface road: in this State a fine piece 
of engineering has recently been completed in the Ampanighat 
road, which now gives through communication between the fertile 
plains of the State and the zamindari of Jaypur in Madras : 
the road is available for cart traffic and winds its way across the 
lofty barrier of the hills on the southern border, reaching at its 
summit a height of nearly 2,000 feet. In Bamra, there is a 
good gravelled road from the railway station, Bamra Road, on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to Deogarh, the headquarters of 
the State, a distance of 58 miles, with bungalows at Bamra, 
Kuchind&é and Sirid. In the State of Keonjhar a first class 


